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N O N N A. 



CHAPTER I. 



He that is weary, let him sit 
My soul would stir. 

George Herbert. 




HE rising beams of the sun shone through a 
soft haze upon the sea of Marmora one 
August morning in the year A.D. 358. The 
sea rippled peacefully upon the shores, and surged 
against the sides of a galley which was cleaving its 
way towards the entrance of the Astacenian Gulf, 
which is now known as the Bay of Izmid. 

Above, below. Nature seemed at peace, simply re- 
joicing in the display of every beauty; the dreamy 
haze rose higher, fading before the strengthening sun- 
light, and as it did so, a brilliant rainbow appeared 
spanning the entrance to the gulf, which the galley had 
now reached. With the earliest beams of dawn the 
owner of the galley had made his appearance upon 
deck. He was a tall man, apparently a little over 
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10 NONNA. 

sixty years of age ; his face was keen, eager, and ear- 
nest, well browned by exposure to sun and storm ; a 
pair of clear, truthful, brown eyes beamed with vigor- 
ous life, while his beard and hair were thickly sprinkled 
with the snows of advancing age. 

The name of the owner of the galley was Bassaces 
Gallus, who was now retmning, at the urgent request 
of his children, to spend at least a few months with 
them in his native city of Nicomedia, 

Gallus was busily engaged in an argument with his 
steersman, when a lady and her husband approached 
him, and stood listening with amused interest to a 
debate upon the habits and proper home of a certain 
marine animal which had been captured by one of the 
sailors in the dawning day. 

" I tell you, man, that I was bom by this Gulf, that 
I rowed a boat of my own upon it day and night, when 
I was sixteen years of age ; and do you suppose that 
such a creature as that could have existed in these 
seas without my knowledge ? Do you take me for an 
ox-eyed Boeotian ? " 

" Nay, nay, master. You take one up too sharp," 
was the reply. " I said that Servius caught the crea- 
ture in this sea ; and it seems to stand to reason that 
if it was there this morning, it must have had a 
father and a grandfather there before it." Gallus was 
so deeply engaged in examining the subject of this dis- 
cussion, that when he did at last notice his daughter 
and her husband, it was not with a very affectionate 
greeting. 
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" Oh ! you are there, Lannus, are you \ well, look at 
this, and tell me whether you ever saw any creature ot 
this genus in these seas before ? I tell you, lad (the 
lad was at least fifty years of age), it is new, new. 
Those blessed old augurs would predict all sorts of 
good or ill fortune from this if we only had them here. 
As to Fortune, I know well that, to a Christian, there 
is but one fortune ; yet, you may call it a sailor's super- 
stition if you will, this questioning desire to know why 
I am thus welcomed back to my own home by a new- 
born native of her seas. Look carefully, Lannus ; you 
have been living among us for twenty years, and should 
know. It is new, is it not ? " 

" I never saw it before," was the reply. 

" Let me be your augur, dear father," said the lady. 
" This is but a native of our own deeper seas, which 
remained hidden while you were seeking novelties in 
other lands, but now ventures to appear, and promise 
that there are still some treasures awaiting your dis- 
covery, and your affection, even in your own native 
seas and shores." 

'* Ah ! my Anthusa, there would be no true men in 
the world were all the women like you. If your dear 
mother had but had as little spirit of adventure as you, 
or as much love for a quiet life, I should have died 
long ago of an apoplexy, brought on by luxurious idle- 
ness." 

These words were quickly spoken, but their sting 
was drawn by the affectionate kiss upon the brow, 
with which they were accompanied; and very soon 
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all thoughts were absorbed in adminrion of the rain- 
bow bridge, under which they seemed ever about to 
pass, yet which advanced before them in brilliant 
supernatural beauty, until at length it appeared as a 
halo of glory over the city of Nicomedia, which greeted 
their expectant eyes at the head of the Gul£ Then 
the commander of the rowers striking his ivory mal- 
let to hasten their movements, the men raised their 
voices in a soft musical chant, while, bending to their 
task with renewed vigour, their oars clove the water, 
and the galley shot forward with incredible speed 
until the city appeared clearly in view. 

*' Nestling beneath, and adorning the ascents of 
two hills; stretching forth its promontories, with its 
arms it embraced the sea ; it then ascended the hill 
by four colonnades, extending its whole length. Its 
public buildings were splendid ; its private, contigu- 
ous, rising from the lowest parts to the citadel, like 
the branches of a cypress. One house above another 
watered by rivulets, and surrounded by gardens. Its 
council chambers, its schools of orators, the multi- 
tude of its temples, the magnificence of its baths, 
and the commodiousness of its harbour, — ^I have seen 
but cannot describe. One showed to his companions 
the palace glittering over the bay, another the theatre 
embellishing the whole city, others various other rays 
darted from various objects. Which surpassed, it was 
difficult to determine. Revering it as a sacred image, 
we proceeded on our way to Chalcedon. It was 
necessary to turn, till the nature of the road deprived 
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us of the sight. This seemed like the cessation of 
a feast" 

This description of the city, which had been his 
Alma Mater, was penned by Libanius very shortly 
after the galley of Gallus reached the harbour; and 
the affectionate admiration of the renowned rhetori- 
cian was felt by every one on board that galley. 

The heart of the grey-headed, vigorous old man was 
filled with affectionate remembrances, as he recog- 
nised each well-remembered object And tender 
memories surged in upon his soul, of those friends 
whose smiles had once welcomed him to his home, 
but whom he should never see again. The beloved 
wife, whose tomb was encircled by those of the 
martyrs and apostles of ancient Rome ; the wise 
and kind father, whose mausoleum was visible even 
now upon the slope of that vine-clad hill ; the 
friends of his boyhood, who had shared in every 
early adventure, were any still remaining to sym- 
pathise with the results of his eager search after 
truth? 

While thus the thoughts of the old man were re- 
turning to the past, and gaining, through their associa- 
tion with the dead, some strengthening communion 
with the invisible future, the younger father and 
mother were absorbed in the present, and straining 
eager eyes towards the shore, where a handsome 
chariot, with led horses, attended by numerous slaves, 
engaged all their attenion. 

" Yes, she is there. I felt sure they would see our 
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flag, and that my children would come to meet us,'** 
said Anthusa. " Dear father, will you not join us ; 
you have not seen our Nonna for seven years.'* 

The old man roused himself from his reverie, as a 
youth about twenty years of age, with his sister, 
closely veiled, followed by their slaves, sprang upon 
deck. There was no check upon the natural emo- 
tions in this meeting. Parents and children met in 
affectionate embrace I The veil of the young maiden 
was flung aside so soon as she touched the deck ; 
and when she turned to greet her grandfather, she 
stood before him a radiant embodiment of the purest 
beauty. 

Nonna was seventeen years of age, tall, with much 
of her grandfather's nervous figure, and strangely 
earnest, impassioned expression of face, but the com- 
plexion of the young maiden was like the faint rose- 
flush of a sea-shell) her eyes were of deep violet 
blue; and, instead of the quick, jerky movements 
of her sailor grandfather, every movement seemed 
impelled by a loving soul, at ease with itself and all 
the world. 

For one moment Gallus looked at the bright vision 
which stood before him, then, taking her face between 
both hands, he imprinted a long kiss upon it. " All, 
you young temptress, have you come to bind your 
chains round your old grandfather, and fasten him to 
the shore, like some worn-out old hulk?" 

" Not if you will take me with you upon your next 
voyage, dear grandfather," was the reply. 
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*•' I only wish, dear fatlier," said Anthusa, " that 
you may help us all to bind our Nonna to the land. 
She is always longing to fly away with the sea birds, 
and is far wilder in her flights than Diogenes." 

Gallus turned now from Nonna to her brother, and 
was again struck, as he bad been ten years ago, by 
the wonderful likeness between Diogenes aji4 his 
grandfather, whose name he bore. Then the whole 
party gladly left the galley, and soon arrived at their 
house — a handsome structure, built of white marble, 
in the ancient Grecian style, standing in thie midst of 
spacious pleasure grounds, upon the slope of the hill, 
and commanding a view of the city below and the 
wide gulf beyond. 

Before Nonna proceeded to her own chamber 
to disrobe, she spent a long hour with her mother 
in full, confidential talk. Anthusa had been two 
months away, visiting some friends, who lived upon 
the slope of Mount Hymettus. She had gone witii 
her husband, Caius Lannus Varro, not only to refresh 
themselves among old friends, but also that they 
might be sure to be upon the spot when their father's 
galley touched at the Piraeus, since they had but little 
faith in his promise to return to Nicomedia for a short 
time. They knew, from long experience, that, if he 
met with any kindred spirit who brought news of a 
fresh incursion of the Isaurians, or of any fresh dis- 
coveries by the Alexandrian sages, he would feel no 
compunction in sending a letter of excuse to his chil- 
dren, instead of giving them his own presencie. 
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Fortunately, his children had arrived just in time to 
capture Gallus, and to return with him. Now, An- 
thusa was full of desire to have all the home news 
from Nonna, and kept her by her side, until tiie re- 
turn of the younger children from school, when the 
elder sister reluctantly retired. 

I have said that Nonna was beautiful ; and if a 
perfect outline of features, a delicate, yet healthy, 
complexion, a well set head upon a graceful figure, 
constitute beauty — all these gifts Nonna possessed. 
But she had one other grace — the fruit of a Christian 
life, seldom seen where there are so many natural 
adornments. It was impossible to be in the society 
of Nonna for five minutes, without seeing that she 
was utterly unconscious of any special claim upon 
your admiration ; and now, when she submitted her- 
self to the hands of her tire-woman, no thought of 
the impression she had made upon her grandfather 
entered into her mind. From her window she saw 
her father, with Diogenes and her little brother John, 
walking through the grounds, and pointing out all 
their improvements to the watchful eyes of the old 
man. 

When her toilet was completed, Nonna dismissed 
her attendant, and, sitting upon a low stool by the 
window, watched the party below, catching at intervals 
the sound of their joyous laughter, or sometimes an 
exclamation of vehement surprise from Gallus. At 
length the party disappeared from view, and still she 
sat looking out far away into the western sky, los- 
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ing at length all sense of the visible in the thoughts 
which surged in from the still more glorious in- 
visible. 

" Ah ! how glorious all Nature appears to-day ; the 
sea looks calmer, the sky more densely sapphire 
than I ever saw it before ; the very leaves of the trees 
seem to be hushed into a strange, peaceful quiet Is 
it my own heart which sheds its happiness upon all 
around it? Is it because I rejoice so much in the 
return of my father and mother, and in again seeing 
ray noble grandfather, and also in dear Adrian's letter, 
*laat I imagine the sea, the sky, and the very trees are 
rejoicipg with me in quiet content. ' No ! it is not im- 
agination ; there really is a strange, holy stillness in 
the air to-day; and I thank Thee, O Thou most 
loving, most merciful, and bountiful Father, that Thou 
hast made everything so good, so beautiful. I do not 
think that I could be happier in heaven. It is said 
that * Eye has not seen, nor ear hearci, ^^e glory of 
heaven, and sometimes I have felt it to be true ; but 
to-day, all upon earth is so beautiful, so happy, that 
I am content. I do not think I shall ever long with 
such passionate longing now for the glories and the 
peace of heaven. I feel like St Peter upon the Holy 
Mount : * Lord, it is good to be here.' My tabernacle 
is already built beneath this glowing sky, amid this 
perfumed air, whose holy breath is wafting the incense 
of love and praise to its Creator. Beautiful earth, 
beautiful sea, beautiful sky ! and O, Thou great Maker 
of all this beauty, receive my worship, and my love. 
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and continue Thy blessing of Peace upon all our 
hearts, I beseech Thee." 

" Nonna, Nonna," said a childish voice at the door ; 
" hasten, for dinner is prepared." 

" Come in," answered Nonna. 

The door opened, and a girl of ten years of age 
entered. Lydia was a marked contrast to her eldest 
sister. Sallow-complexioned, with large black eyes and 
dark hair, there was a weary, pained expression upon the 
face of the child, which at first sight seemed the token 
of a discontented temper; but upon closer examination, 
the observer saw clearly that it was the result of ill 
health, and that the expression of those dark eyes was 
as simple, as loving, as that of Nonna's. 

" Ah, my Lydia, is it not good to have our mother 
with us again," said the elder sister, as she nestled the 
younger one to her side. 

"Almost too good, Nonna," was tlie reply. "I 
cannot help feeling to-day that we are almost too 
happy for earth." 

" Just what I was feeling, darling. Our mother must 
have brought some secret elixir from Athens, such as 
our ancestors used to fable was stored near Eleusis." 

" Yes, we are happy ; but there are plenty of people 
who are not so," replied the child, gravely ; " and 
what a pity it does seem that we cannot give some of 
our happiness away. When I was coming from school 
with Livia, some poor women were crying bitterly by 
the roadside ; they said that their wells had run quite 
dry, and they knew not what to do for water." 
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"Well, child, and what did you do?" inquired 
Nonna, quickly. 

"Oh! I told them to buy some water from the 
water-carriers, and gave them my gold piece to divide 
amongst them.'* 

" My own little Lydia, I needed not to ask what 
you had done, for I might have known that you would 
have begged help from others if you had none to give 
of your own. Dear sister, you have given some of 
your happiness away already to-day, while I have been 
hoarding mine in selfish dreams ! God has sent me 
no beggar to-day that I might give to Him in His 
suffering poor." 

"Oh! yes; but He has, Nonna," said the child, 
eagerly. " He sent me ; I am your beggar ; I am 
poor, because I have no strong health like others, and 
I am a beggar for your love. When I am near you, 
I am happy and good. I am rested from my aching 
pain in your arms. I love to look into your face ; 
and, dear Nonna, perhaps it is wicked to say so, but 
although I am so happy in having father and mother 
back again, I am still happier in resting upon your 
knee. You have given some of your happiness away 
since I came into your room." 

Nonna laughed a sweet musical laugh. 

" If I have given away to you, Lydia, I am not any 
poorer; but what about your gold piece, that has 
gone for ever^ unless you will let me share your 
happiness." 

" Oh ! dear, no," said the child, earnestly ; " money 
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was all I had to give ; and I shall have more, now 
that father has returned ; but, Nonna, we must not 
linger, must we ? " 

It was a happy family party which met that day at 
dinner. The young people, one and all, rejoicing in 
the return of their parents ; the parents rejoicing in 
the rest of their own home ; and the grandfather, not 
at all insensible to the affectionate homage paid to 
him on all sides, but making his own quiet observa- 
tions upon the four new subjects of interest presented 
to him in his grandchildren. 

When dinner was over, the whole party passed into 
the open air, and some time was spent in the Tennis 
Court. Then, as the sun sank lower, Gallus and his 
children left the younger ones to their play, and 
seated themselves under the shadow of a beautiful 
plane tree, where they had a full view of the 
distant harbour. Lydia, who had taken possession 
of her grandfather's hand, went with them; and 
when, after some time, Diogenes and Nonna joined 
the party, Gallus was speaking to the child, who 
was looking up into his face with wondering admir- 
ation. 

" I ought to have had little Lydia widi me on board 
ship. She would be strong as an Amazon, after a 
voyage with me. You should have been in Rome 
with me, Lydia, when the Emperor triumphed, and 
then you would have seen him riding in a golden 
chariot, glittering with precious stones; and you 
would have seen also how very different an Emperor 
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is from any other mortal; how he never turns his 
head to the right or to the left; how he never 
raises a hand to his face, nor, between you and 
me, Lydia, was he ever known to use a handker- 
chief in public." 

" Not all Emperors, if you please, dear father ; 
only Constantius." 

"Silence, young mother, if you please, and allow 
me to impart information in my own fashion. I was 
speaking to Lydia." 

" Was the triumph very splendid ? " asked the 
child. 

" So splendid, that my eyes ached ^dth the glitter 
of armour, of silver, of gold, and of jewels ; and my 
ears ached with the sounds which some people called 
music. There were great dragons, carried upon 
golden spears by the guards who walked before the 
imperial chariot; and these dragons were made of 
some curious tissue; perhaps, also, there was ma- 
chinery inside; at any rate, when these standards 
were uplifted in the air, the dragons displayed their 
horrible tails, and opened wide their horrible jaws, 
and hissed out, oh ! such horrible noises, that I shut 
my ears ; but, then, Lydia, your poor old grandfather 
was not bom in the purple, and therefore was in- 
capable of feeling that sublime pleasure which Em- 
perors feel in being surrounded by the horrible hissing 
of horrible dragons." 

" I wish I had been there," said Lydia, earnestly. 

" I am sure that I do, with all my heart ; but I am 
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afraid that I heard our good mother say something 
about bedtime, did I not ? '* 

When Lydia had left the party, the conversation 
assumed a deeper tone, turning at first upon the 
great topic of the day — the demand of Sapor, the 
Persian King, for the restoration to Persia of the 
provinces conquered under Diocletian and Galerius. 
Again, the subject changed, and Gallus told of his 
journey into Gaul, where he had been received 
courteously by the young Caesar Julian at his court 
in Paris. 

" Is it certainly true that Julian has apostatised ? *' 
asked Lannus Varro. 

" Not openly. He dares not sacrifice openly while 
Constantius is Augustus; but secretly he has most 
assuredly renounced every obligation of Christianity ; 
and there is no doubt that he was initiated into the 
Eleusinian mysteries during his stay at Athens." 

" Dear grandfather, how can it be possible for one 
who has known Christianity, ever to forsake it?" 
asked Nonna. 

" Julian never knew it, my child ; his reason was 
instructed in its law; his mind became acquainted 
with its history ; but the love of Christ — ^that gospel 
of Christ, which is the power of God unto salvation, 
was as unknown, is as unknown to Julian, as it was 
to the great philosopher Plato. It is impossible to 
really receive Christ but in humility; and unfortun- 
ately for poor Julian, he has not prayed to receive 
the Spirit of Christ But enough of Emperors and 
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Caesars ; I have been hearing that Nonna sings like 
some ancient muse. Charm away my memories ot 
earth and her rulers by some sweet melody." 

" I will bring your lyre," said Diogenes, and Nonna 
sat in thoughtful silence until her brother placed her 
lyre in her hand. 

The thoughts which her grandfather threw from 
him, in such simple faith upon the great Ruler of the 
universe, were not so easily driven from Nonna's 
ardent mind. Christianity was an affection rather 
than a faith in her young soul ; and although deeply 
sensitive to the many beauties of her ancestor's philo- 
sophy and faith, she had been wisely taught by a 
large-hearted father ; and Lannus Varro had not failed 
in his efforts to kindle in his daughter's mind the 
Christian enthusiasm which filled his own. 

Nonna's mind was filled with the impression pro- 
duced by her grandfather's words, and when at length, 
after a simple prelude, her voice burst forth into im- 
passioned song, she felt that she was rather expressing 
her own feelings than obeying her grandfather's wish \ 
yet she could not restrain the words : 

'' Faith inspiring, glorious legends, 
Speak from ancient History's page 
Tales of heroes, strong and mighty, 
Marching through a mystic age. 

While they pass in long procession, 

One alone, above the throng, 
Fills my heart with loving pity, 

Nerves my feeble tongue to Song. 
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Still I see Him, bound and bleeding, 
With the vulture on his side, 

Quivering through the lengthening ages 
On the lonely mountain side. 

Not for sins of lawless rapine, 
Not for selfish greed, or pride, 

But for winning fire for mortals 
Panting on the mountain side. 

Prometheus ! wondrous story. 
Glorious legend of the past. 

In prophetic action telling 
Of the Eternal, First, and Last 

Deathless story, yet thy glory 

Fades before the Christian's Light ; 

Ours a willing victim leaving 
Heaven, His home, His glory bright 

Ours a God who gave full freely 
His Belov'd for weary years. 

Felt each throb of human anguish, 
Till men were the Immortal's peers. 

Might I but win fire from heaven. 
Fire to light a darkening world, 

1 would suffer, gladly suffer 

Pangs by vanquish'd darkness hurl'd. 

Vain the wish 1 true light from heaven 
Shining clearly from above. 

Stills each throb of wild ambition, 
Bids me trust in faith and love. " 
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The song ceased, but its words rang ia the ears of 
Galliis, long after the wearied Noima had retired to 
rest 



CHAPTER II. 

** Why shouldst thou here look for perpetual good 
At every loss, 'gainst heaven's face repinmg f 
Do but behold where glorious cities stood, 

With gilded tops, and silver turrets shining. 
There now the hart, fearless of greyhound, feeds ; 
The loving pelican in fancy breeds ; 
There screeching satyrs fill the people's empty stedes." 

Phineas Fletcher. 

HE mansion of Caius Lannus Varro stood 
upon the slope of the Nicomedian hill, 
within extensive grounds, which were cul- 
tivated with all the perfection of Greek art In a 
country for which Nature has done so much, Art is 
little needed, save in pruning the redundancy of 
growth, and in directing the wayward flights of colour- 
ing and form. The view from the mansion to the 
sea was kept perfectly open, but flowers of rich and 
varied hue were imbedded in the verdant slope ; and 
through the opened windows the perfume of violets and 
hyacinths, of roses and myrtle, of clematis and jasmine,^ 
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of lilac and laburnum, were wafted in sweet clouds. 
In the orchards, the varying seasons brought the cit- 
rons, lemons, and oranges ; the vine, the fig, and the 
pomegranate ; the cherry, the plum, and the apricot, 
to full perfection, among a hundred other refreshing 
and exquisite fruits. 

Behind, and on each side of the house, deep shrub- 
beries of laurel, myrtle, and arbutus were guarded by 
the larger growth of splendid forest trees, which fully 
sheltered the grounds from the inquisitive gaze of 
neighbours or passers-by. Among these shrubberies, 
the bright hoopoe flitted, the starlings and swallows 
built their nests in hidden comers, and the stork, with 
her infant family, listened attentively to the vesper 
song of the numerous nightingales. 

The family mansion of Bassaces Gallus stood still 
nearer the harbour ; but when, to his great joy, his 
only daughter married the eldest son of Caius Varro, 
Gallus let his mansion in the city ; and when not out 
upon some voyage of discovery, consented to consider 
his son-in-law's house as his own. 

On the 23d of August, a.d. 358, Gallus rose early, 
and, leaving the house, went toward the town. When 
he reached the gate which led to the city, he was sur- 
prised to see Nonna walking before him, followed by 
a female attendant. 

** Is my Nonna such an early riser ?" said the old 
man, afifectionately saluting her. 

" Not always, grandfather ; but last night I was rest- 
less and longed to have a good walk, an^ feel the sea 
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breeze before the air was heated by the sun. I shall 
be with you all by breakfast." 

" Send your woman back, and come with me. You 
shall be my cicerone and nomenclator in one, for I 
am afraid that I am losing my old easy memory of 
faces and places." 

" Oh ! thank you, grandfather," said the young girl, 
eagerly. Then turning, she said, kindly : " You will 
be glad to be released from your charge, Paula ; and 
if you are not yet thoroughly awake, go back to bed 
again ; I ought not to have aroused you so early. And 
now, grandfather, I must show you one of my mother's 
improvements ; it lies but a very short distance from 
the road, and I will not detain you many minutes." 

Nonna led her grandfather up a by-path through the 
outer range of the shrubberies, and they soon reached 
six small wooden cottages, cleanly painted, and sur- 
rounded by small patches of garden-ground." 

" Well, are these built for your dolls, Nonna, or for 
Lydia's poultry preserves ? " 

" They are built for six families of ransomed slaves, 
grandfather ; and there are six men, six women, and 
thirty children living happily in those cottages now." 

" Do you mean, Nonna, that your mother built 
these cottages, and supports these people, at her own 
expense ?" 

" Yes, grandfather. Their support costs little, for 
they help our own people in cultivating the grounds ; 
and we have far more produce from this estate than it 
is possible for us to consume. Very fe\Y of the fami 
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lies stay long, for as soon as an artisan or labourer has 
found employment for his free labour, he goes, and 
makes way for another. The cottages are always well 
filled, and my mother allows me to instruct, or rather, 
to help her to instruct, those who wish to learn to read 
the holy Gospels for themselves." 

"Just like your mother, Nonna; and she is but 
like her own mother," added the old man, with a sigh. 
Then he continued, more cheerfully: "These are 
pretty little places, and, I am very sure, were needed ; 
but now, while we walk towards the city, tell me how 
your mother came to think of this plan." 

" Theodore, our good presbyter, often spoke, both 
in church and out of it, of the sufferings of those 
slaves, who had been exposed to die when their 
masters believed them to be dying. They were often 
ransomed by the Church, as you know, grandfather ; 
but if they are young, and do recover, they very fre- 
quently find it most difficult to gain employment as 
free men ; and while they are waiting for work, they, 
with their wives and families, may very easily die of 
starvation, for the funds of our Church are not nearly 
large enough to support all. My mother thought, 
therefore, that if she could only help six families, con- 
tinuously, it would do some good, and I am sure that 
it has done ; for as soon as one family is provided for, 
at least two or three others are waiting to take its 
place." 

" Of course the plan was your father's, as well as 
your mother's ? " 
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"You know, grandfather, that my father always 
seconds every wish of my mother's ; but she wished to 
build the cottages instead of receiving the usual pre- 
sent which my father makes upon the return of their 
wedding-day, and this is why we call them *Oiir 
Mother's Cottages.' You would like one of the men, 
Eroc, who lives in the one at the end, I know, 
grandfather. He is one of the AUemani, who was 
taken prisoner when quite a child and sold to our 
chariotmaker. Eroc was such a good workman that he 
rose to be foreman of the shop, and about five years 
ago he became a Christian and joined us in our Church. 
His master is one of the richest citizens in Nicomedia, 
but a heathen; and when Eroc was seized with a 
slow, wasting sickness, and the physician at last gave 
no hope of his recovery, his master grew tired of 
providing shelter and food for a useless slave, although 
that slave had served him for nothing but food and 
clothes for nearly thirt)' years. Eroc was turned out 
of his quarters to starve ; his wife went to the good 
Theodore, and he at once ransomed Eroc from his 
cruel master for a mere trifle. After this, he came up 
to my mother, who at once found room for the sick 
man, and after a while was able to let him have a 
whole cottage for his wife and family. The good air, 
nourishing diet, and happy change from slavery to 
freedom, soon restored the sick man. He is now 
quite strong, and could easily obtain work as a free- 
man; but he longs for the old home of his child- 
hood, among the cold northern forests, and next 
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week he is to start on his journey to his old home 
with his wife and family ; he hopes that he shall be 
able to do much in converting his countrymen to 
Christianity." 

" I must see him before he goes," said Gallus. " I 
travelled nine days through one of those dense 
German forests, and would gladly have some talk 
with the man. I see now that your mother's plan 
must do great good; but how do you like playing 
the part of Instructress?" 

" Oh ! I like it very much, and often we have such 
dear little children among the people, I feel quite 
sorry to lose them when their parents get work at a 
distance.'* 

"Ay," said the old man, "and when is my old 
friend Adrian Manlius coming? I saw his father when 
I was in Rome." 

Nonha had uncovered her face while walking with 
her grandfather, and he noted the bright flush which 
kindled over her brow and lips, a sunset smile of 
content, as she said, " Very soon, grandfather. He 
may be here to-day from Nicsea." 

*'That accounts for the early rising, does it?" 
said Gallus. "But look, Nonna, do my eyes 
deceive me, or is that not an advancing troop of 
soldiers ? " 

Nonna looked far away over the curving road, 
and at the distance of some three miles from the 
city there certainly did appear a dense mass moving 
in that order of s*^eadv march which tells of mili- 
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tary discipline. A bright light kindled in Nonna's 
eyes. "Adrian wrote word that he should most 
likely leave Nicaea to-day, but perhaps he had orders 
to set off earlier than he expected, and that may be 
his troop." 

" Of course, it must be, child, and we shall have 
him with us at dinner to-day," said the old man. 
Then he added wearily, " Ah, me ! the young return 
to the young, but when shall the friends of my youth 
return to me ? Life seems empty sometimes to the 
loving heart, even though the places of beloved 
ones may be filled by younger and brighter forms. 
Adrian returns, but his father, my beloved Lannus, 
lingers in painful waiting for the summons to a 
more perfect happiness ; and I cling to him in my 
heart as to the one link left of my sunny, happy 
boyhood." 

Nonna clung affectionately to the arm of her 
grandfather. She could but silently answer his grief 
by her silent display of sympathy. 

All nature seemed peaceful and still; no noise 
arose as yet from the but newly-awakening city. The 
sun had up to this shone with unclouded brilliancy, 
but now a dark cloud seemed to overshadow its 
face. Gallus suddenly asked Nonna to wait for a 
few moments ; he was weary and giddy, he must rest. 
Quickly, with gentle care, the young girl led her 
grandfather to a seat against the overhanging rock. 
She placed him upon it, and, standing by his side, 
waited in silence for the time when he should arouse 
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from his apparent stupor. Gallus did not speak when 
Nonna gently loosened the clasp of his toga, and 
removed the weight from off his shoulders, nor did 
lie reject the soft hand which clasped his own in 
silent, loving sympathy. For a few minutes Nonna 
thus waited in patient silence, but only for a few 
minutes; the steadily increasing darkness soon 
aroused a deeper anxiety in the young girl's heart. 
By every gentle means she now strove to arouse her 
grandfather from his unnatural stupor, but every 
effort seemed vain. With nerveless hands, with un- 
strung limbs, with settled fixity of features, Gallus 
leaned against the rock, unmindful of every effort 
which the terrified girl made to arouse his attention. 
Nonna's fear was no childish fright, for " the sun was 
so wholly concealed that it was impossible to see 
what was near, or even quite close, so completely did 
a thick lurid darkness settle on the ground, pre- 
venting the least use of the eyes." In vain Nonna 
called, almost shrieked, to her grandfather. Life 
seemed to have left him. Once she thought of 
leaving him for a few minutes, while she ran to the 
city for assistance, but this dense darkness appalled 
her, and she saw no house close at hand. The 
strangely-still air, this silent darkness, was, however, 
soon disturbed, for, to quote again from the page of 
the contemporary Ammianus Marcellinus : " Presently, 
as if the Supreme Deity were letting loose His fatal 
wrath, and stirring up the winds from their hinges, 

a violent raging storm descended, by the fury of 

c 
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which the groaning mountains were struck, and the 
crash of the waves on the shore was heard to a vast 
distance. And then followed typhoons and whirl- 
winds, with a horrid trembling of the earth, throwing 
down the whole city and its suburbs." Afraid to leave 
her grandfather alone, yet equally afraid of being 
alone with him in this strange unnatural stupor, 
Nonna was almost paralysed with terror? With the 
first blast of the tempest, which in some degree 
cleared the air, she advanced towards a small emi- 
nence on the other side of the road, raising her 
voice, as she did so, in piercing cries for help ; but 
before she could gain its summit, she was precipitated 
backward upon the road by the force of the whirl- 
wind, and as she arose half-stunned by the shock, 
and the roar of the elements, she was once more 
flung violently upon the ground by the shock of the 
earthquake, and the concussion of falling rocks and 
buildings. For some time, sense, thought, feeling, 
fled from the prostrate form of Nonna — she saw, 
heard, felt nothing. Gradually her senses were 
aroused by a new sound. She started to her feet, 
but found her path obstructed by a huge fragment of 
rock which had fallen within a few feet of her body. 
With the speed of an agonised heart, Nonna sur- 
mounted this obstacle, and at length gained the place 
where she had left her grandfather. A bleeding, 
mangled heap of riven robes and battered humanity, 
lay where but a short half-hour ago she had stood 
bv the side of her grandfather. At any other time 
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this sight would have crushed Nonna's heart, but 
now every sense was half-stupefied, and the solitary 
instinct of self-preservation roused her to listen to 
that strangely-terrible sound of surging waters. She 
looked towards the sea, and saw close at hand 
a mountain of water steadily advancing over the 
land. That sight gave strength to Nonna, and 
she sped up the hill with but one thought in her 
heart, an effort to escape from that advancing 
grave. 

I have said that the air was in some degree cleared 
by the rush of the whiilwind, but this does not 
at all imply that daylight had returned. The intense 
darkness had passed away, but objects were still 
seen as through a dark, smoky cloud. Nonna, speed- 
ing up the hill, could see but a very short distance 
before her. Her ears acted in this crisis as guides to 
her safety, for again she became aware of an advan- 
cing rush of water. She turned towards the sea, 
but there saw nothing save the dark cloud which 
overhung everything. Her eyes were spared the 
pitiful sight of the wreck of a thousand vessels en- 
gulphed in that awful wave, which was now retreating 
to its bed. One moment only did Nonna gaze 
towards the sea. She felt assured that the danger 
was not now advancing from that quarter, and yet 
there was no mistaking the sound of the advancing 
rush of an immense body of water. It was terrible to 
be so near some unseen danger, and so unable to see 
means of escape. Tn that moment of agony Nonna's 
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heart at length asserted its supremacy, and, stunned 
though it had been by the awful strife of elemental 
powers, it at length regained its voice, and a mur- 
mured ejaculation burst forth from Nonna's lips, 
" Lord save me, I perish," she cried, and with un- 
certain eves she looked round for some means of 
escape. 

The road upon which Nonna was standing was 
hollowed out from the rock. On either side it was 
clothed with bushes of daphine and arbutus \ while 
fragrant flowers bloomed in the rocky crevices. When 
Nonna, obeying the impulse which answered her 
prayer, climbed up the bank which rose upon the left 
side of the road, her eye was attracted, even in the 
midst of her anguish, by the brilliant beauty of a 
scarlet geranium, which bloomed in unconscious 
tranquillity amidst the terrible strife of earth, and air, 
and sea. Nonna had scarcely climbed half way up 
the bank, when the end of her long veil, which was 
trailing upon the ground behind her, was dabbled 
and dripping. Upward, still upward, Nonna climbed, 
and when at length she stood firmly upon the highest 
point, and ventured to look down, an impetuously 
rolling river was flowing over the road from which she 
had just ascended. The violent shocks of earthquake 
had thrown down the arches of the aqueducts, and 
the escaped water was now flowing in full-volumed 
force towards its home in the sea. 

Nonna's mind was still too much confused by the 
events of the past hour, for her to guess the cause of 
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this descending stream. It seemed to her that watei 
was gaining some mastery over the earth, and she sat 
wearily upon the edge of the rock, watching the rapid 
rush of this new-born river. At length she noticed 
that the stream rose no higher, and turning away from 
her post, she flung herself upon the ground beneath 
a spreading plane-tree, with her robe gathered tightly 
around her, and her face clasped within her hands. 
She lay thus for more than an hour, motionless, sense- 
less, every faculty benumbed by horror. She did not 
dare to think of those beloved remains of her grand- 
father, which this hurrying stream must long ago have 
swept into the sea which he had always loved. She 
could not quite banish the thought which suggested 
the misery of her parents, and of Lydia, while she 
continued absent; but one great sorrow was spared 
her at present. She simply realised what she saw, 
and grieved over the death of her grandfather. She 
was too young, too inexperienced to realise the 
meaning of those awful- sounds which mingled with 
the roar of the hurricane; the idea of her father's 
house standing in ruins was not once presented to her 
mind. In that hour of rest, life gradually returned 
into the quivering nerves ; the troubled heart stilled 
its wild, passionate beating; thought once more re- 
gained its supremacy, and a fervent prayer rose from 
Nonna's soul, for help and guidance amid the dangers 
that surrounded her. Rather more than two hours 
had elapsed since the first lurid darkness settled down 
upon Nicomedia, when Nonna, prostrate upon the 
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ground with her face hidden in her robe, was startled 
by the clear, joyous carol of some bird close at hand. 
Unclosing her eyes, and raising heir head, she saw 
that the sun was shining clearly, the air was as serene 
and fine as though the events of the last two hours 
had been some fevered dream of the imagination. 
Rising to her feet, Nonna looked towards the city, 
and there beheld a sight for which she well needed 
the preparation of the quiet rest from which she had 
just arisen. The glory of Nicomedia had vanished. 
On the slopes of the hills a confused mass of marble 
lay in smoking heaps, from which at intervals tongues 
of flame arose in fiery hunger for the remnants of that 
feast which the earthquake and the whirlwinds had 
devoured. 

Nonna stood motionless, then turned her eyes 
towards her own home upon the higher slope of the 
hill on which she stood. Alas ! the house had 
vanished j every trace of its existence seemed to have 
disappeared. 

Once more Nonna nerved herself, and with trem- 
bling steps ascended the hill, but fresh signs of devas- 
tation met her on all sides. Uprooted trees lay 
across her path. Beautiful statues, which had so 
lately stood upon their pedestals by the roadside, 
now lay scattered in broken fragments upon the road. 
As Nonna neared the inhabited part of the hill, her 
soul was pierced by the sound of lamentations, and 
the agonised cries for help which arose on all sides. 
Women were seeking their husbands and sons; 
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children were crying for their parents; and amid 
these wilder outcries of sorrow, the heart was ever 
and anon pierced by tlie agonised cry of some poor 
sufferer who had been crushed beneath the falling 
ruins. 

Nonna was sick at heart. Delicately nurtured as 
she had been, every sound of suffering was new to 
her ears, and she strove to quicken her faint and 
faltering steps. 

The gate of her father's grounds was just in sight 
when she heard a low groan. Turning reluctantly, 
she saw that a beautiful statue of Victory, erected by 
the piety of some ancient soldier, had fallen from its 
pedestal, and in its fall had struck a poor water- 
carrier to the ground. The trunk of the headless 
statue lay over the legs of the unhappy man. 

" Help me, noble lady, and may every god protect 
you," cried the unhappy wretch. 

Nonna approached, and strove, with all her remain- 
ing strength, to remove the heavy marble mass, but 
her strength seemed as useless as that of some frail 
butterfly. 

" My poor man, I cannot move it, but I will raise 
your head upon a pillow of my veil ; do but be patient 
for a little while, and I will soon bring you help from 
my father's house." 

" Quick, quick, lady \ I cannot endure this pain 
much longer. I must die if help does not come 
soon." 

Poor Nonna, all the help she could bring from her 
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father's house she might have given them in simple 
prayer, for alas, the only father to whom Nonna could 
now look for help was her Father in heaven. No 
provision of this great sorrow passed over the heart of 
tlic young girl. Swiftly she sped through the shrub- 
bery gates, and up the well-known path towards the 
house. When half way up this path, her way was 
obstnicted by the prostrate body of a huge walnut 
tree which had been thrown down by the storm. The 
tree lay full across her path, the head, with its full 
rich crop of fruit, just before her. Nonna moved on 
to the grass, and was about to climb and cross the 
trunk, when the purple fringe of a robe attracted her 
attention. It was protruding from among the lower 
branches, and a strange thrill of terror filled Nonna's 
heart when she saw it. She approached the spot more 
nearly ; a figure lay beneath the tree. The robe, with 
its purple fringe, had been torn by the descending 
branches ; but the tunic beneath was thus more fully 
exposed, and that tunic could belong to no one but 
her father. Almost fainting, Nonna yet nerved her- 
self to approach the body still more closely. It lay 
with its face turned upwards to the sky beneath a 
waving canopy of tremulous leaves, but every fea- 
ture was beaten out of shape and life by the deadly 
strokes of the tempest-driven branches. Dead, with- 
out leaving one particle of hope for its restoration to 
life in this world, the body yet asserted itself as that 
of Caius Lannus Varro. One large manly hand was 
hanging over a small bough, in which it had been 
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entangled; and upon this hand a ring was plainly 
visible, which Nonna recognised as that which the 
great Constantine had placed upon the hand of her 
grandfather, Caius Varro, after the battle of Chryso- 
polis. Nor was this all. Peering down in agonised 
fascination, Nonna also saw the fibula which fast- 
ened the toga; there could be no mistaking that 
fibula; it was of British manufacture, and was con- 
stantly worn by Lannus Varro in remembrance of the 
land of his nativity. 

The body lay far below Nonna, imbedded beneath 
the branches of the fallen tree, and the poor girl could 
but be assured by every minute token that it was her 
father, and yet feel herself utterly helpless, utterly 
unable to raise even one of those merciless branches. 
With her heart almost as much crushed as was that 
beloved body, Nonna once more turned towards the 
house ; but the smell of fire, which had been increas- 
ing for some time, now became overpowering. Great 
clouds of smoke arose Irom the city, and from the 
summer-dried grounds which surrounded it When 
Nonna reached her own home, a brilliant mass of 
flame rose up from amidst its ruins to meet the 
midday sun ; but not one stone of that house 
stood upon another, while the sweet-scented shrub- 
beries in the rear, and on every side, were blazing 
with fierce fury. Every trace ot animal life seemed 
to have fled from the spot; in fact no animal life 
could long have existed in that fierce flame, that 
-intense heat. 
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The old life of Nonna had disappeared for ever. 
Over the green sward upon which last evening she 
had reclined in the contented gratitude of an un- 
troubled heart, the happy and beloved daughter, sister, 
and betrothed bride, she now fled in the desolate flight 
of an orphaned outcast. Nonna had now been more 
than eighteen hours without food, and every nerve was 
strung to its utmost tension ; the relief of tears seemed 
impossible. With parched lips and fevered brain, the 
poor girl instinctively turned towards the only object 
she had recognised. She retraced her steps towards 
the spot where she had seen her father's body, but she 
very soon found the impossibility of attempting again 
to reach it. The beautiful pine-trees, which formed 
so fragrant a fence, were full of resin, and perfectly 
dry from the long heat of summer. Already the 
flames from the plantation were nearing the spot 
where the prostrate walnut lay, and the intense heat, 
mingled widi clouds of smoke, blazed forth defiance 
to every attempt upon her part to regain the road by 
which she had entered the grounds, or to gain one last 
look of her father's body. 

Instinctively — ^for every movement now seemed 
merely instinctive — Nonna turned towards a small 
wicket which led to the higher path above the town, 
and one thought alone seemed now to be recognised 
by her brain, one feeling only to guide her movements. 
She must escape from this raging flame and smoke, 
escape from this fire, which seemed prepared to devour 
the world. 
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I suppose that it will be long before the question of 
the immediate origin of earthquakes is finally settled. 
The theories of fire and of water found advocates even 
in ancient times. One point seems certain, that few 
earthquakes have been recorded by history in which 
fire has not assumed almost the most important part. 
Whether this has been occasioned by the eruption of 
underground flame, or from the concussion disturbing 
the household fires, and throwing them into communi- 
cation with light inflammable substances, cannot as yet 
be determined. Very few men could write the account 
of a terrible natural convulsion with so cool a memory 
as the younger Pliny, or Sir Humphrey Davy, and it 
needs more extensive powers of observation than even 
they possessed, to settle many points in connection 
with these terrible calamities, points which, if they 
were settled, would apparently be of no use to future 
sufferers. Those who live in countries subjected to 
these convulsions can but live as in constant expecta- 
tion of the cry : " Behold, the Bridegroom cometh, go 
ye out to meet Him \ " and if indeed He has come, 
what matters it whether His heralds be in the tremb- 
ling earth and darkened sky, or in the wasting pain of 
languishing disease ? 

I^est it should be said that I have heaped too many 
horrors upon the head of my Nonna, while she is 
hurrying down the bye-paths which lead to the great 
Nicsean road, permit me to quote a few lines from 
the page of the historian of her times, Aramianus 
Marcellinus : — " Some overwhelmed by the enormous 
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masses of ruins which had fallen upon them, were 
crushed to death. Some were buried up to the neck, 
and might have been saved, if there had been any 
timely help at hand, but perished for want of assist- 
ance. Others were transfixed by the points of 
beams on which they were suspended. .... 
Some were buried beneath the roofs of falling 
liouses which leant over so as to protect them 
from any actual blows, but reserved them for an 
agonising death by starvation, among whom was 
Aristenoeus, who, with the authority of deputy, 
governed Bithynia, which had been recently erected 
into a province." According to Ammianus, the fire 
raged for fifty days. 

Having thus quoted from the page of one contem- 
porary, I cannot forbear inserting a few lines from 
another. Libanius wrote a monody upon the beloved 
city. It has descended to posterity, and I have 
thankfully availed myself of a translation. The cele- 
brated rhetorician says : — " Oh ! fairest of cities, on 
what a faithless and froward hill didst thou fix thy 
seat, which, like a vicious horse, has dismounted its 
most excellent rider ? Where are now thy winding 
walks? Where are thy porticoes? Where are thy 
courses, thy fountains, thy courts of judicature, thy 
libraries, thy temples? Where is all that profusion 
of wealth ? Where are the young, the old ? Where 
arc the baths of the Graces and Nymphs ? of which 
the largest named after the Prince, at whose expense 
it was built, was equnl in value to the whole city. 
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Where is now thy forum ? Where are the people ? 
Where the women, the children ? Where is the 
palace? Where is the circus? stronger than the 
walls of Babylon. Nothing is left standing, nothing 
has escaped, all are involved in one common ruin. 
Oh ! numerous streams, where now do you flow ? 
From what springs do you issue ? The various aque- 
ducts and reservoirs are broken. The plentiful 
supply of the fountains runs to waste, either forming 
whirlpools or stagnating in morasses, but drawn or 
quafied by no one, by neither men nor birds. These 
are terrified by the fire which rages everywhere below, 
and where it has a vent flames into the air. This 
city, once so populous, now in the day-time is deserted 
and desolate, but at night is possessed by such a 
multitude of spectres, as I think must crowd the 
inhabitants of the infernal regions after they have 
passed Acheron.'* 

My poor pen cannot add one word to these in any 
attempt to picture the utter ruin of Nicomedia. 
Built by the monarchs of a free people, whose great- 
ness and civilisation were antecedent to those of 
Rome, it had been, after its absorption into the 
Roman empire, the favourite residence of three of the 
most powerful emperors of the world. 

Upon the autumn day which succeeded the ruin of 
Nicomedia, a small party of peasants might have 
been seen slowly pursuing their path along the high 
road towards Nicsea, They were evidently weary, 
for tlie day was hot, and they had already travelled 
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nearly eighteen miles. Presently the party struck 
off from the high road, and, ascending a by-path, 
soon reached the spot where a ^iew of the great 
Ascanian lake greeted their waiting eyes. In some 
respects the beautiful view which refreshed the 
hearts of that weary band of peasants has greatly 
changed. The many villages and small towns 
which then existed are now in ruins, but Nature, 
like her eternal Creator, is ever the same, .and the 
natural beauties described by Sir Charles Fellovves 
in his Asia Minor, are as perfect now as they were 
then. 

The peasants, who were returning to their homes 
with the news of the awful fate of Nicomedia, rested 
beneath a spreading tree upon a sward which 
bloomed with an oriental wealth of flowers, whose 
fragrance filled the air. In the extreme distance was a 
snow-crowned range of mountains, and again a series 
of hills, whose feet were bathed by the languid ripple of 
the peaceful lake which lay in tranquil purity, a wide 
expanse ten miles in length, upon whose surface 
every fleecy cloud floating over that deep blue sky 
was reflected. 

The weary travellers lost, after some little time 
the look of awe-struck terror which had settled upon 
every face which beheld even at a distance the hor- 
rors of the burning city behind them. The mules 
were peacefully cropping the sweet herbage, the 
women reclined upon the grassy slope, while some 
of the men gathered ripe mulberries from the trees 
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around, and others descended, to fill the empty water- 
bottles. Far away, at the extremity of the beautiful 
lake, stood the famous city of Nicaea. It rose from 
the shores of the lake in majestic beauty, its pure 
white marble gateways and stately temples glitter- 
ing in the clear air, and perfectly visible upon its 
elevated position, even at the distance which sepa- 
rated it from the travellers. 

The eyes of the peasants were, however, attracted 
by another and simpler object than the beautiful 
city beyond them. As they neared the lake, they 
saw something lying almost .within its waters. It 
looked like a heap of clothes thrown down in hasty 
confusion. Approaching more nearly they discovered 
that the heap of clothes had an owner. A young and 
wonderfully beautiful maiden was lying apparently 
dead upon the very borders of the lake. Her robes 
were dripping with water ; her tangled hair still 
showed signs of her passionate draught from the 
stream; her face was upturned towards the blue 
sky ; every trace of colour had left it ; but " the rap- 
ture of repose " rested on every feature. 

" Poor thing, poor thing ! she must have fled from 
the burning city, and died in quenching her thirst." 

" Is she dead ? ** questioned another. I have seen 
my Mary as white as that when she was faint, and as 
strong as ever next day." 

"Call Rachel and the others," said the old man, 
" and bid them bring the wine." 

The younger men sped up the bank, and soon re- 
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turned with the rest of the party, who one and all 
vied in the efforts made to restore life to poor 
Nonna. 

Yes, it was Nonna. How she had passed over 
those twenty miles, she never knew. The impulse 
which led her to the Nicsean road was the half uncon- 
scious hope of meeting with her betrothed ; but when 
she heard some one among the immense crowd of 
fugitives, who thronged the way, lament the loss of a 
troop of cavalry which had been washed out to sea 
by that mountainous wave, she had nished on in 
the helpless frenzy of delirium, until the sudden 
appearance of that peaceful lake, had reminded her 
of the possibility of quenching her burning thirst. 
When this was done, sense fled in the intense 
relief. 

It very soon became evident that life was not 
extinct, and the wine forced through her teeth, at 
length so far revived Nonna, that she was able to 
recline against a strong supporter on the back of one 

of the mules. In another hour Nonna was lying upon 
a clean bed in the comfortable, airy room of a farm- 
house which stood in a secluded village ; and one of 
her preservers was riding upon a fresh horse to pro- 
cure a skilful physician from Nicaea. 

For three months Nonna lay trembling between 
life and death, but the patient care of Rachel, who 
had soon learned to love the gentle girl, was at length 
rewarded. When the early days of December brought 
bitter winds from the snow covered mountains, they 
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found Nonna pale and thin, but freed from every 
trace of fever, able to sit up for a few hours every 
day, and to enter into the interests, the joys, and the 
sorrows of her compassionate preservers. 




CHAPTER III. 

" While all with streaming eyes, 
Beheld the flames and rolling smoke arise." 

The Iliad, Popes Trans. 




HEN Nonna*s attendant left her young 
mistress, and returned to the house, she 
busied herself for a short time in arranging 
her own chamber; then sitting down by the open 
window of Nonna's room \vith some needlework, she 
sat in quiet thought, while her busy fingers worked 
with swift activity. 

Paula was not a very young woman. She had been 
twelve years in the family of Lannus Varro, who had 
purchased her in Athens, and set her free as soon as 
she had arrived at his house. For although Christian 
law had not yet abolished slavery, the Spirit of Him 
who came " to set at liberty them that are bound " 
had to a great extent leavened the society of the 
time ; and Bishop Cyprian, the martyr of Carthage, 
gave true expression to the feeling of the Church in 
his days, when he wrote — 
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" We cannot regard the imprisonment of our brethren 
but as our own, nor their sufferings but as ours, since 
we are united with them in one body, and not only 
love, but a peculiar religious interest, must impel and 
confirm us in procuring the freedom of brethren who 
are members of our body. For the apostle says, 
* Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you/ Therefore if love 
were not sufficient to impel us to help our brethren, 
we ought to reflect that the temples of God are in 
captivity, and these temples of God must not remain 
in it through our delay. We must with all our might 
seek by our obedience to gain the approbation ot 
Christ, our Judge, our Lord, our God." 

These words, and others as full of the Divine 
Spirit of Christianity, had already borne rich fruit; 
and although, from peculiar circumstances, the family 
and connections of Caius Varro were most earnest in 
their endeavours to mitigate the horrors, if they could 
not entirely abolish slavery, yet they were not 
alone, nor was the house of Caius Lannus Varro the 
only one in Nicomedia in which no slave remained as 
an inmate ; but all the servants were freed men and 
women, learning and displaying the graces of that 
faithful obedience which springs from Christian love, 
and preparing the way for the heroic glory of Christian 
knighthood. 

When Paula had been busy with her work for some 
time, she looked out through the window, and after 
some scrutiny, distinctly saw the figures of Nonna 
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and her grandfather passing slowly down the highroad 
which led from Chrj'sopolis (the present Scutari) to 
Nicoea. The erect figure of Gallus, and the tall, easy 
grace of Nonna, could not be mistaken, and Paula 
looked after them with affectionate eyes, until a bend 
of the road hid them from her sight She then re- 
sumed her work. A very few minutes had elapsed, 
however, when Paula became aware of a strange dark- 
ness in the air. She raised her eyes hastily, and saw 
the overhanging cloud descending upon the devoted 
city below. 

Now Paula was a native of one of those islands in 
the Grecian Archipelago, which had for ages suffered 
severely from earthquakes. To her, therefore, this 
strange darkness came as a warning. Without one 
moment's hesitation, she went to the chamber of her 
master and mistress. 

Lannus Varro was already dressed, and listened to 
her urgent prayer that they would leave the house and 
escape to the wooden huts with half incredulous ears ; 
but when he found that the darkness was really deep- 
ening into midnight, he was persuaded \ and while he 
aroused Anthusa, Paula flew through the house, arous- 
ing every inmate. Then wrapping Lydia and her 
young brother in the covering from their beds, she 
bore them, while but half awakened, in her arms out 
into the lurid darkness and away to the huts, whose 
inhabitants were just aroused to the horror of that 
dreadful day. Here they were soon joined by the 
rest of the family. Lannus Varro saw every inmate 
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leave the house before he guided the trembling steps 
of Anthusa towards the huts of refuge. The goal was 
scarcely gained, when the hurricane descended, and 
they found the inmates of the cottages in awestruck 
terror, filled with the certainty that the end of the 
world was approaching, and this wild hurricane the 
trumpet-blast which summoned them to judgment 
Lannus Varro, with calm, earnest faith, soothed the 
fears of those around him, and at length calmed them 
so far as to enable them to join him in a simple prayer 
for protection, either in life or death. When he rose 
from his knees, he turned towards Anthusa, and said 
that he must return. Nonna and Gallus had most 
probably turned towards home as soon as the dark- 
ness came, and were now perhaps anxiously searching 
the deserted house. Anthusa could not refuse, although 
a heavy foreboding chill hung upon her heart. There 
was a deep, tender solemnity in the parting of hus- 
band and wife, of father and children. The huts were 
trembling like reeds in the storm ; and parting words 
were scarcely heard in that awful strife of the elements. 
Eroc, the freed German, offered to attend Lannus, but 
he would not hear of any one else leaving the cottages, 
he would go alone. Diogenes prayed to be allowed 
to share the danger, but his father told him, with 
strange earnestness, that they must not both leave his 
mother. Five minutes after Caius Lannus Varro left 
those huts of refuge, he was flung backwards by the 
great shock of the earthquake, and a huge walnut tree, 
already tottering under the fierce blasts of the hurri 
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cane, fell with tremendous force upon his prostrate 
body. 

The family left in the huts remained in trembling 
safety ; the shock was felt severely ; the awful sound 
of falling buildings reverberated through the hills ; but 
the low-built, well-sheltered wooden cottages remained 
unmoved, while palaces and temples tottered to their 
fall. When at length that awful darkness brightened 
and the sun shone forth, Diogenes, with the men, went 
out to ascertain the extent of damage done, and to 
search for the absent ones. They had not proceeded 
far, when they, like Nonna, encountered the prostrate 
walnut tree, and recognised the corpse below. 

Diogenes flung himself upon the tree in agony. 
With the passionate strength of a young heart, he 
strove to break those sturdy boughs to wrest a passage 
for himself towards that beloved form beneath ; but 
his strength was of no more avail than Nonna's ; nor 
could the united efforts of the whole party succeed in 
producing the least real effect upon the magnificent 
mausoleum which covered his father's body. After some 
time, the efforts of the men succeeded in convincing 
the young man that he must leave the spot for the 
present and care for the safety of those who still lived ; 
and thus, with the crushing weight of a first sorrow 
upon his heart, Diogenes sought the spot where his 
house stood a short time ago in the hope of finding 
his sister and grandfather. They hurried on, but when 
they reached the place where the house had stood, 
they also saw but a heap of shattered pillars an^ 
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already smoking ruins. They made some efforts to 
explore these ruins, but found this impossible. Fire met 
them at every point, and they were compelled at 
length to return. The party next sought the stables. 
These were built at some little distance from the 
house, and although partially injured, had safely pre- 
served the animals within. The horses were lying 
upon the ground, every nerve quivering with intense 
terror, and it was some time before the caresses of 
their friends could restore consciousness.. The time 
occupied in soothing the horses' fear, and examining 
the damage done to the chariots and waggons by fal- 
ling beams, passed so quickly, that the fire gained 
upon the party unconsciously. 

Diogenes had decided with Eroc that the larger 
chariot must be prepared at once to convey his 
mother to Constantinople, while the smaller ones and 
the waggons must follow with the rest of the party ; 
then turning wearily towards the door, he prepared to 
seek that prostrate tree once more, and devise some 
means for raising it ; but when the door was opened, 
a dense cloud of smoke rushed in — the plantation 
was already in flames. One moment Diogenes stood, 
then closing the door, he returned, and employed 
every energy in helping the men. In a very few 
minutes the chariot was speeding towards the high 
road, the waggons following ; whilst Diogenes, rushing 
through a by-path to the cottages, without telling his 
mother of the sight he had seen beneath the walnut 
tree, almost forced her and the children into the 
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chariot ; then assuring her that he would soon join 
her, he bade the driver spare no speed until he gained 
a place of safety. The suffocating clouds of smoke 
which now rolled over the cottages seemed quite suf- 
ficient explanation to Anthusa of her son's haste 
and strangely pallid countenance. She left him with 
a cheerful smile of encouragement upon her own face, 
bidding him bring his father and grandfather with 
Nonna to overtake them on their journey. The 
women servants and the inhabitants of the cottages 
were then placed in the waggons. Eroc declared his 
determination to remain that he might assist in the 
search for Nonna, and also give his help in raising 
the fatal tree. Paula also prayed Diogenes to let her 
stay ; she assured him that a woman's eye was often 
quicker than a man's in detecting traces of those they 
loved, and reminded him that it was not impossible 
that Nonna might be injured, and might need a 
woman's help and care. 

Reluctantly Diogenes consented: the chariot which 
he had ordered to await the result of their search 
would hold another, and Paula might be right, Nonna 
might indeed need a woman's tenderness after the 
horrors of the last three hours. 

The heat in the neighbourhood of the huts was 
almost insupportable before the waggons moved down 
the hill ; and a thrill of gratitude passed through the 
heart of Eroc when he saw his wife and little ones 
moving away towards a place of safety ; then turning 
towards Diogenes, they held a short consultation. 
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Search in ttic immediate neighbourhood of the house 
seemed impossible; it was already encircled by a 
blazing belt of flame. Paula was also certain that 
she had seen Nonna with her grandfather just enter- 
ing upon the Nicaean road. To go down the hill 
towards the city seemed then the first thing to be 
done, and the shadow of horror and grief which 
already gloomed over the young brow of Diogenes, 
was in no degree lightened when he perceived upon 
every side that he was not the only sufferer. The 
sights which had ai>palled the tender heart of Nonna 
were still unchanged, for in that terrible crisis those 
who had fallen in comparatively lonely situations were 
left unheeded and uncared for. A deep gasp, rather 
than a groan, attracted the pitiful heart of Paula. 
She turned towards the spot whence it proceeded, 
and saw the poor water-carrier with the shattered 
statue upon his extremities. Life was almost extinct. 
That deep gasp was one of those which precede the 
last struggles of nature's dissolution. Some womanly 
pity compelled Paula to linger. The skin of water, 
with which she had supplied herself, was opened, and 
a few drops of the precious fluid poured through the 
fast-closing teeth of the dying man. The refreshment 
was so great, so unexpected, that the flame of life 
once more flickered in the socket, and the eyes of the 
sufferer unclosed. 

"Ah! you have come at last, have you?" he said. 
" She has been long in sending the help she promised 
from her father's house." 
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" She ! Who ? " demanded Paula. 

But the last effort had been made, there was a 
struggle, a very short one, and then life was extinct. 

In that struggle, during those convulsive moments, 
Paula's eyes had gained a glimpse of a delicately 
embroidered veil, rolled up as a soft pillow to support 
the head of the sufferer. 

Do not blame her, if when she saw that she could 
be of no further use to the battered body, whose 
sufferings were now over, if when she was perfectly 
assured that the man was dead, all thought of the 
stranger's body passed from her mind, and she eagerly 
seized upon the pillow on which his head rested. 

Yes ! it was Nonna's veil, the very same veil which 
she herself had thrown lightly over the fair head ; but 
how many hours ago — say rather how many ages ago ? 

With this treasure in her hand, Paula sped towards 
the party in advance, and hurriedly reported the words 
which the dying man had spoken. 

There could now be no room for doubt, Nonna 
must have returned to the house after the earthquake ; 
and, of course, her grandfather was with her, although 
the water-carrier had only spoken of Nonna. 

Diogenes had recognised the veil even before he 
had soon the initials so delicately embroidered in the 
corner, and with heavy hearts the whole party reas- 
t ondod the hill 

'I'o enter the grounds by the usual entrance was an 
impossibility, but striking down a side path they 
gained \\\t front of the lawn, where it had been care- 
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fully freed from trees. The heat even there was as 
the heat of some furious furnace, but the whole party 
braved it, and at length stood upon the open lawn. 
Diogenes, with the men and Paula, at some little dis- 
tance, carefully explored every spot where they could 
stand ; then raising their voices in unison, they called 
upon the lost ones. Nonna, Nonna ! Gallus, Gallus ! 
resounded high above the crackling fire and falling 
beams; but every cry was unanswered. Diogenes 
attempted to approach the walnut tree, but only to 
find that it was in full flame, the funereal fire ascend- 
ing towards the midday sun. 

"He is buried with the burial of his forefathers," 
said Eroc, who had approached gently, and saw the 
deep agony imprinted upon the young man's face, 

"He died as he had lived, caring more for the 
safety of others than his own ; and oh that some of 
his spirit may rest upon his unhappy son." 

Diogenes spoke these words more to himself than 
Eroc ; then turned away to answer Paula, who was 
running towards them with eager cries, from the 
opposite side of the lawn. 

" My mistress has been here," she said. " I fastened 
her veil this morning with this ivory pin : when she 
tore the veil from her head (for she could not unclasp 
the pin herself), the pin must have been loosened and 
have fallen from her head where I found it, upon the 
ground by that little wicket gate. See, you may see 
for yourselves, the rent in the veil, where it was torn 
(rom its fastening.'' 
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Diogenes trusted implicitly to Paula. They crossed 
the lawn to the eastern side, and there all seemed 
clear. Nonna, with her grandfather, must have 
descended the hill by the eastern road, when they 
found the house deserted, in the hope of meeting 
its inmates in some safe place in the city. 

This solution seemed so natural, that the party at 
once descended towards the city, while in truth Nonna 
was not far from them. She, on the upper, as they 
were on the lower path, upon the same hill-side. She 
speeding on in despairing misery, but little removed 

from insanity; while her brother and friends were 
carefully searching among the dying and the dead, 
and questioning the wretched living who still remained 
for some tidings of the lost ones ; passing through 
scenes which very frequently obliterated their own 
private sorrow, and ever receiving the same answer. 
No one had seen or heard anything of Nonna or her 
grandfather. Upon the third day of the search, the 
body of Callus was washed ashore, and Diogenes was 
summoned by the finder to confirm his belief in its 
identity. From this time hope died out in the hearts 
of all the searchers ; and, with a coffin containing the 
remains of his grandfather, and a funereal urn, which 
held the carefully collected ashes of his father, Dio- 
genes at length set off with his men upon their sorrow- 
ful journey to Constantinople. As for Paula, she 
declared her intention to remain where she was. 
She could be of use in nursing the wounded, and in 
piet help to sufferers on all sides. She was not really 
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needed by Anthusa, who had her own woman to 
attend upon her. Nonna had been Paula's care, and 
she preferred staying upon the spot where her beloved 
mistress had disappeared. If Nonna indeed still 
lived, and should again appear in the city, she should 
find at least one faithful heart ready to receive her. 

Thus Paula stayed for more than three months 
among the ruins of the almost deserted city, a bless- 
ing in all womanly tenderness to many suffering 
hearts. During that time she had received many 
visits firom Diogenes, and others, who were engaged 
upon the search for Nonna. When winter arrived, 
Diogenes once more arrived with a message from his 
mother. It came just wlien Paula's powers were 
giving way under the terrible strain to which they 
had been subjected during the last few months. Very 
gratefully she submitted to the affectionate entreaties 
of her old mistress ; and when Nonna was at length 
beginning to draw fresh draughts of life by the Nicoean 
lake, Paula and Diogenes were turning their backs 
upon Nicomedia, and speeding forward to their new 
home in Constantinople. 
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" Ut' mrrryt man, aw) tak not sair in mind 

'I Ur wavrrinjj of this wretched world of sorrow. 
To (Uh] hv h\wi)}]Cf to thy friend be kind, 

And with thy nci^dihouni gladly lend and borrow ; 
]()<; ( tiantc to-ni^ht, it may be thine to-morrow 

I'or oft with wIkc men, it lias been said aforow. 
Wllhoul jjIftdncM avnilcs no treasure." 

William Dunbar. 

IIMlioiiHc into which poor Nonna had been 
S(i hospilahly received, and where she had 
l»rcn HO cnrofuUy nursed, was one of a class, 
\\\\\\ \\ wvAy still l>o found in Asia Minor. In outward 
nppOiUrtucc the house somewhat resembled a wooden 
iuulrtti\>n of the beautiful Grecian temples which 
n\lonuHl every hill-side; the pillars which supported 
tho \\s\\^ povti\^\ wctf simply the trunks of trees, 
b.Mkod ^\\\\ if\\Mx\\ into simxnhness ; but these pillars 
woh* on> i^xUnl by ilin\bing vine^ and the whole efiect 

W !w^^\ NxA^>^\xi \\xi5 xxell cncn^^ K> do §cv she qxnt 
KM\ji hxMHVf^ bx^^HtMth th'iT': |VNrtH\\ ;j^clwrei! from die S3^^ 

*Wxi H^^^Ab^X^i 1*lt?\V bt>(> <^^^d bAJ>lMT)^*«^ *«^Cin5 CV«T 
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ing breeze. A well cultivated garden surrounded the 
house, and the fruit of the orchard contributed largely 
to the support of the family. A little child about six 
years of age, had been of great use, in the Recovery of 
Nonna, when his elders were engaged in the work by 
which they earned their livlihood, he stole into the 
room of the invalid, and lightened her heart, and head 
as only a child can ; lightened it simply by his ignor- 
ance of the meaning of the word sorrow, and by the 
assertion of his unquestioned right to her attention and 
admiration. Thus by the constant demands of Mag- 
nus upon her notice, those faculties which would most 
likely have sunk into stupor were gently revived, and re- 
stored. Very soon this child became Nonna's constant 
companion, one of the earliest risers in the house, his 
light tap at her door, was the signal for Nonna to arise, 
and give him entrance ; and he seldom left her side 
during the remainder of the day. One morning, little 
Magnus brought a purple fig in his hand, when he 
aroused Nonna. 

" Do come out, dear lady Nonna," he cried, " and 
see me help father to dry the figs." 

In a very few minutes Nonna was standing with 
the child by the purple fig-tree. This tree stood now 
stripped of all its beautiful fruit, shorn of every glory : 
but the day before it had presented a most singularly 
beautiful appearance. " The rich, ripe figs hanging by 
their unusually long stalks in circles round the tree,'*, 
which, to use the words of a royal admirer,* " exhibits 

* Julian, 
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such various charms that you would say, what a neck- 
lace is to the neck, such is this appendage to the tree." 

A hundred of these purple figs contained in a basket, 
was considered a present suitable for an emperor to 
present, with a studied epistle in praise of their virtues. 
Nonna found the father of Magnus busily engaged in 
careful preparations for drying these precious figs ; for 
these were not, as were the commoner species, simply 
gathered and laid in heaps for the sun to dry. Each 
one of the purple figs was carefully suspended against 
a sheltered sunny wall, where it was protected by 
thorns from the attacks of birds and insects, and thus 
securely bleached by the pure rays of the sun. 

Little Magnus considered himself of great use, when 
he handed to his father the thorns with which the 
fruit was to be guarded; and Nonna, roused for a 
moment entirely out of her grief, entered into the 
spirit of enjoyment, and vied with the child in present- 
ing thorns of the right size and shape. At length the 
offerings of Magnus having been twice rejected as 
unfit, while Nonna's were gratefully accepted, she 
turned upon her tiny opponent in triumphant pride, 
and for the first time during many long months burst 
into a clear, merry laugh. 

" I will never race with ladies again,*' said the child, 
petulantly. " Of course, they choose the best, and 
lady Nonna, may give all the thorns to father now, if 
she chooses." 

" Ah, Magnus ! Magnus, my boy, there is no racing 
in the case, if you will try again to find out what I 
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want, you will be ready with yours before the lady 
has found another. Try again, my boy ; try again to 
help father." 

Something there was in this petulance of the little 
fellow, which recalled to Nonna*s memory the wilful 
ways of her own little brother. Stooping down she 
kissed him passionately, and filling his hands with the 
thorns which she had in readiness, she busied herself, 
with bent head, in selecting others from the basket. 
Nonna was thankful that her trial did not last long, 
the voice of Rachel summoning them to the morning's 
meal, gave her the opportunity for which she was 
longing. She hurried into her own chamber, and 
falling down upon her knees by the side of her bed, 
the long agony of months was relieved by the first 
tears which she had shed since her brain seemed to 
have been burnt out by anguish. 

To tell the truth, Nonna would have been strangely 
perplexed if asked what cause had produced this out- 
burst. All the past was so misty in her brain, she had 
not dared even to think ot that terrible scene from 
which she had fled. If for one moment her mind had 
reverted towards it, as once or twice it had done, in 
question as to whether some of her loved ones might 
not still be amongst the living, she tcwu shrunk from 
the subject with an internal shudder, just as the 
wounded heart shrinks from the remembrance of that 
which has caused its pain, or the wounded body, 
from that which may inflict still further pain. Nonna 
had seen her father and her grandfather lying in cer- 

£ 
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bench in the portico with the " Shepherd of Hernias *• 
upon her lap. 

This day seemed to be marked out for Nonna as an 
eventful one. She had not seen a book since leaving 
home ; and now, upon the day when she had once 
more been overcome by the natural emotions of joy 
and sorrow, she was again to meet with one of her 
favourite books. Long she sat with the scroll upon 
her lap, the simple, well-worn parchment rolled upon 
plain wooden rollers. How very unlike the precious 
roll of choice vellum, curiously inscribed with patient 
art, and rolled upon silver rollers, with a jewelled 
clasp, which her mother had given to her upon her 
twelfth birthday, and which must now be lying in 
that doleful heap of ashes upon the Nicomedian hill- 
side. Again the new-bom tears began to flow, but 
Nonna roused herself. The parchment was soiled, it 
was true, but she would open it, and again the voice of 
" The Shepherd" should sound in her ears as truly from 
this tattered as from her own jewelled scroll. Nonna 
unrolled the parchment, and the very first words she 
read seemed to be addressed to her. 

" Wherefore remove grief from you, and crush not 
the Holy Spirit which dwells in you, lest He entreat 
God against you, and He withdraw Himself from you : 
For the Spirit of God, which has been granted to us 
to dwell in this body, cannot endure grief, nor strait- 
ness : Wherefore put on cheerfulness, which is always 
agreeable and acceptable to God, and rejoice in it : 
For every cheerful man does what is good, and minds 
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what is good, and despises grief. . . . Cleanse 
yourself from this wicked grief and you will live to 
God, and all will live to God who drive away grief 
from them and put on all cheerfulness." 

The scroll dropped from Nonna*s hands. She was 
not so unlearned in the book, or in the Divine Word, 
whose lessons had inspired the book, as not to be 
very well aware of the distinction between the grief 
over sin, the godly sorrow, which is salvation to the 
soul, and that grief which does indeed crush and 
destroy the holy, the rejoicing spirit, which is the 
birthright of the Christian. 

Nonna had known theoretically the meaning of 
these words years ago, but now they spoke to her 
with a living voice. She had found it easy to put on 
cheerfulness, while surrounded by every comfort and 
blessing of life. Now " The Shepherd " called to her 
just when she was awakening to the desolation of her 
orphanhood, to the uncertain future of her outcast 
life. 

Heart-stricken, sorely wounded, Nonna was not 
disobedient to that voice. She sat with the scroll 
upon her lap for hours motionless, and in silent, 
earnest thought ; then she arose, and passing into the 
house, said to Rachel, who was busy at her loom — 

" Good mother, I have been a sore trouble to you, 
and have scarcely thanked you with my lips for all 
your care, and goodness towards me ; while I should 
have shown my gratitude by open confidence. I 
have been too much absorbed in the pain of my own 
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sorrow, my own selfish griefs, to think of any one but 
myself. Can you forgive me ? ** 

The loom had been stopped upon Nonna's entrance, 
and Rachel looked up in unfeigned astonishment 
when she listened to the self-accusing words. 

" Forgive you, child," she cried. How can I have 
any thing to forgive ? Our Lord was so good to us, 
and not only spared our home, while a whole city was 
made homeless, but sent us one of His own lambs to 
tend for Him, dear child;" and the homely lips im- 
printed a mother's kiss upon the brow of Nonna. 
" Dear child, do not speak in that way again. You 
were out of your head for long weeks; and yet, 
through all your pain, you were as gentle as a new- 
born lamb. You have been no trouble, and I can 
have nothing to forgive." 

She paused, and Nonna knew not how to answer, 
but again Rachel spoke — 

" I see it is " The Good Shepherd " that has been 
unsettling you. I am partly in tliat way myself, when- 
ever the pastor reads from out of " The Shepherd," I 
feel like as if I had been committing some sin, and 
would like to go and confess it straight oflf to some one, 
if I could only find out who it was that I had vexed." 

Again there was a pause, and still Nonna knew not 
what to say, nor indeed did Rachel require her to 
speak, for her own kindly tongue was ever ready. 

"Next week, next Lord's day, the pastor is coming 
to our neighbour Stephen, to baptize his new-bom 
baby. We are to have a sermon, as well as the ser- 
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vice, and Stephen is making great preparations in his 
bam, to have it ready for all who will be there. You 
will go, dear lady, will you not? and then see the 
pastor when he comes to visit us on the next day ? " 

" Yes,'* said Nonna simply, " if you will call me 
Nonna, Rachel. You have been a mother to me, 
and I cannot have you call me * the Lady Nonna ' any 
longer. I must be your child for a short time yet, and 
I shall always call you mother in my heart." 

" You are my child," said Rachel, with eyes now 
fast filling with tears. "You must not speak of 'a 
short time.* The physician said that we must not 
tease you with questions, but we all saw that you were 
what we called you — *a lady,' and some day when 
you are stronger you must tell us whether we can find 
any one of those who, if they are alive, must be 
looking out for you with sore, sorrowful hearts. There, 
child, I will call you Nonna, if you really long to hear 
the sound ; but now you must not talk of this any 
more." 

Thus in her simple-hearted wisdom, Rachel stayed 
the painful history which Nonna had nerved herself 
to tell. 

Again "The Shepherd** was opened, and Nonna 
remained in thought or study within the portico until 
the return of Maguus enabled her to put some of her 
good resolutions into practice, by entering into a 
merry game of play with him. 

The pastor was coming to the village, and the ser- 
vice was to be celebrated in a bam. Why was this ? 
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The village was but a few miles from Nicsea, and the 
villagers thought nothing of a journey to that city 
when they wished to supply their bodily wants, or sell 
the produce of their farms. How was it, then, that 
upon the Sunday no one from the village either rode 
or walked to the city to join in public worship, but 
each family held a quiet service by itself, or when it 
could secure the ministrations of a pastor, invited all 
their neighbours to share in the unusual blessing ? 

The history is a very painful one — z. history which 
I can scarcely compel my pen to write — ^yet if a true 
picture of these times is to be presented, some slight 
sketch of the cause must be given. 

For nearly forty years the Roman Empire had been 
professedly Christian. The Imperial head of the 
State hid been proud to call himself by the once 
despised name of Christian. A regular income had 
been apportioned to all Christian ministers, and the 
laws of the empire had already begun to feel the 
effect of the change ; yet, had the words of the Son 
of God been literally fulfilled, those prophetic words 
which He spoke to His Infant Church militant, when 
warning it that it was not yet the Church triumphant, 
"Think not," said He, "that I am come to send 
peace upon earth ; I am not come to send peace but 
a sword." 

The kingdoms of this world had at length acknow- 
ledged outwardly the sovereignty of our God, and of 
His Christ ; and as a necessary consequence the 
sword of their Sovereign had been unsheathed. 
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The false peace which prevailed in the reign of 
Augustus, the peace which placed upon the same 
platform the Unknown God of Athens and of Jeru- 
salem, and the Astarte of Syria, or the Moloch of 
Phoenicia, this peace was to be destroyed. Chris- 
tianity held no truce with sin. 

The vile dens of iniquity must be cleansed; the 
still viler fountains of thought, the teachers of false 
morals, of false philosophy, of false religions, must be 
purged; and the revolution was so great, that the 
very power which directed the movement seemed fre- 
quently to be worse than the evil it destroyed. 

When Constantine the Great found himself sole 
ruler of the Roman Empire, with grateful heart he 
gave thanks to the God of the Christians, and did all 
in his power to promote the service of that God ; but 
the last years of the emperor's life were burdened by 
the disputes, fierce and unappeasable, between those 
who called themselves servants of Christ 

The disputes between Anus and the bishop of 
Alexandria arose in the reign of Constantine the 
Great, upon a subject which, as the emperor very 
truly said, when writing to the disputants, was one 
"which ought never to have been conceived, or if 
indeed it had been suggested to your mind, it became 
you to bury it in silence." 

The subject thus presented was the "substance of 
the Son of God." Alexander, the Bishop of Alex- 
andria, expressed the general feeling of the Church, 
when he declared " the Son to be of the same sub- 
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stance as the Father ; " and Anus was invited to 
consider " the many ways in which separate objects 
may be of the same substance, as flowers from the 
seed, or three vessels of gold from the same mass of 
molten metal ;"* but Arius could not see that which 
seemed so simple to others. Thus divisions arose, 
and Constantine summoned a Council at Nicaea to 
attempt to heal the division. This Council drew up 
the " Confession of Faith,'* now known as the " Nicene 
Creed." 

Three hundred and eighteen bishops and presby- 
ters, many of them venerable old men, who had 
suffered the pains of persecution nnder Diocletian 
and Galerius, subscribed to this creed, as the expres- 
sion of that faith in which they had been instructed in 
their childhood, and as being, in their opinion, the true 
interpretation of Scripture. Five bishops and presby- 
ters refused to subscribe. Arius was one of these five, 
and was refused communion by the rest of the bishops. 
After having suffered exile for some time, Arius was per- 
mitted to return to Constantinople, and eleven years 
after the " Nicene Creed " had been drawn up, Arius 
proffered his acceptance of its doctrine. Constantine 
had never ceased in his efforts to promote union in 
the Church, and he immediately ordered the Bishop 
of Constantinople to receive Arius into communion 
again ; but the very day before the service was to be 
completed Arius died suddenly, and his death, instead 
of quenching the fury of division, seemed but to add 

* Socrates' Scholasticus. 
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fuel to the fire. For thirty-five years the Church was 
distracted by these disputes, and the history of the 
time is one of the most painful which a Christian can 
read. Blood flowed like water in Alexandria and 
Constantinople during this terrible time. Constantius 
who, upon the death of his two brothers, became 
sole emperor, was very unlike his father Con- 
stantine. He became a thorough partisan, driv- 
ing all the Nicene bishops from their sees, and 
filling every church with Arian ministers. Those 
bishops and ministers who were still faithful to their 
convictions were compelled to worship outside the 
walls of the city j and in Nicomedia, Nonna had been 
accustomed to worship in a small chapel built by her 
father within their own grounds, where the few who 
remained faithful to their creed in Nicomedia were 
gladly welcomed. It is a melancholy fact that the 
many handsomely-built churches in the city were 
always well-filled, whether the officiating minister was 
an Arian under Constantius, or a Nicene under 
Theodosius. 

The Sunday upon which Nonna again joined in 
Divine worship with the two or three to whom the 
Saviour's presence has been promised in blessing, was 
a very happy one to her, the happiest day which she 
had known for many long months. 

Upon the following day the pastor visited Gregory's 
family, and held a long conversation with Nonna. 
To him she opened her heart, told him her name, and 
all she could nerve herself to tell of the horrors of 
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that eventful day. The good man listened with 
patient, pitiful ears, and when the history was ended, 
and Nonna, overcome with excitement, had sunk 
back upon the couch, before proceeding to any 
minute questioning, he soothed her wounded heart by 
kneeling in prayer for the fatherless child before him. 
He prayed simply and earnestly, as well that she might 
have a grateful heart for the blessings still remaining, 
as for that protection and guidance so surely promised 
to the fatherless. When the prayer was ended, the 
good pastor rose and asked a few pointed questions, 
for to him the conclusion at which Nonna had arrived 
seemed quite imaginary. He could not believe that 
every member of the family was lost ; in fact, he felt 
almost certain that some must have escaped ; yet he 
would not, he dared not, raise uncertain hopes — 
hopes which might, for a time, bring fresh colour into 
that poor, worn face, but which, if they proved false, 
would but crush the trembling flower into the dust for 
ever. 

One circumstance struck Basil with strange sur- 
prise, Nonna must have many relations, yet she 
mentioned none. If all her immediate relatives 
were dead, she must still have a claim upon her 
father's estates. Yet she spoke as if the few jewels 
upon her person were her only property. Basil was 
not aware of the stunning effect upon every faculty 
of such a mental shock as that to which Nonna had 
been subjected ; yet his tender sympathy supplied 
the place of knowledge. He saw the shattered state 
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of her nerves, and felt instinctively that she must 
lead the way in this conversation upon the past j he 
must as yet open no fresh path for thought. The 
time soon came, Nonna raised herself again, and 
sitting upright, said — 

" And now, good father, since you have been so 
patient in listening to my history, I will ask you to 
help me for the future. "The Good Shepherd*' 
spoke to me the other day through your book, and 
commanded me to "put away grief, and do that 
which is good." I long to obey Him. I would wish 
to dedicate my life to Him. Can you help me in 
my wish to join a band of dedicated virgins ? I am 
an orphan, and almost a widow ; to whom, then, does 
my life belong, but to God.'* 

Basil paused before answering. He was in the 
very truest sense of the word, a good pastor, wise in 
Christian simplicity ; and this request of Nonna's, so 
very natural in her circumstances, found no favour in 
his eyes. He could not be so certain as she seemed 
to be of Adrian's death j and assuredly, if he lived, 
her life was bound up in his. Again, it was more 
than possible that her really widowed mother was 
alive ; and if so, Basil was far too sincere a Christian 
to counsel any daughter to leave the duties devolving 
upon her as such, and undertake some imaginary 
ones. Yet under the circumstances, he must not 
refuse. He could not give her his reasons for doing so. 

The old man paused in silent thought, and then 
said — 
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"Early next week I purpose going to Antioch. 
There my friend Marcus has a company of sisters in 
connection with his church. Their whole time if 
devoted to ministering to the perishing bodies and 
souls of the poor of that great city. If next week 
your mind has not changed upon this subject, you 
shall accompany me, and Marcus himself shall decide 
whether you join the band." 

Nonna fell down upon one knee, and, with simple 
grace, kissed the old man's hand in affectionate grati- 
tude. Her heart was lightened. She knew that she 
should not change her mind, and now looked forward 
with quiet rapture to the time when she should com- 
mence her holy work. 

The next day a small cavalcade might have been 
seen winding its way towards Nicomedia. It con- 
sisted of Pastor Basil, Gregory, and one of his sons. 
The good pastor was bent upon discovering some 
traces of Nonna's family. He could not feel satisfied 
to undertake the journey to Antioch without making 
some personal inquiries in the ruined city. 

The effects of the earthquake had been felt through 
the whole neighbourhood, even as far as the Black 
Sea ; but nowhere had the ruin been so complete as 
in Nicomedia, and all the survivors who could do so, 
had long since left the city. Those who remained 
were those alone whose necessities compelled them 
to do so. 

Among these survivors Basil could gain no infor- 
mation concerning the family of Caius Lannus 
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V^arro; and yet, strange to say, if Nonna had but 
mentioned to Basil the name of her grandfather, he 
would have found no such difficulty. Among the 
native population the estate was always considered as 
belonging to the family of Bassaces Gallus, and the 
Roman husband of his daughter was regarded by 
them as a nameless appendage to the older nobility 
of his wife's family. Thus, while so nearly gaining 
his object, the ignorance of Basil prevented his 
attaining it j and after a fruitless search of three days 
the cavalcade returned in deep disappointment, none 
the less trying to all concerned that they could not 
tell Nonna of their quest and its result. 

As to Nonna, she made her preparations for the 
journey. By the sale at Nicaea of two valuable rings, 
she procured a simple, sober travelling outfit. Then 
gathering up the rest of her jewels, very few in 
number they seemed-— one bracelet, the jewelled 
clasp of her zone, and a simple brooch of Indian 
pearls — she placed them in the lap of her hostess, 
kneeling before her while she did so. 

" Do not take them from me as any payment for 
your love and care," she said, " but accept them as a 
remembrance of my love and gratitude for the life 
you have saved." 

A cloud darkened Rachel's brow, almost the first 
Nonna had seen there. 

" If you wish to part our love you will leave these ; 
if not, you will never mention them to me again, child. 
Such ^hings were not made for me or mine. See," 
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and as she spoke she clasped each one in its place. 
** See, dear child, let them rest there; they were all given 
to you by those you love, and are far more precious to 
you than they can be to any one else. I trust you 
may never need to sell any more ; but if you should 
need it, they are there to be sold. And now, notone 
more word of these things ; but if you really mean 
what you say, child, I will beg one favour from you. 
You must promise to let me see you when you go to 
Antioch. You must come to us in the summer 
months, and let me journey to see you whenever my 
husband can spare the time to take me. You are, 
indeed, like a daughter to me, and it is the light of 
your eyes and the sight of your face I care for, not 
the glitter of your gilded stones." 

Poor Rachel's tears were flowing fast before she 
ended, and Nonna's mingled with those of the homely 
farmer's wife. 

It was a strange scene, but an hour very precious 
to both women, for they understood each other more 
perfectly now. When Nonna set off on her journey to 
Antioch with Basil, Rachel begged the pastor to tell 
Bishop Marcus that she intended visiting Antioch 
very soon to see if Nonna was happy in her new life. 

Little Magnus rode upon Nonna's mule in tears 
for some distance, and could only be separated from 
her at last by his father's promise to take him to 
Antioch with his mother when she went. 

Nonna reined in her mule at the bend of the road, 
and turned to take a last farewell of those who had 
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been so much to her during the past year. Her heart 
yearned towards them, but the spirit within her 
was strong. There was to be no more idle self- 
indulgence for her now. Her true home upon earth 
had vanished in the earthquake ; and now she was no 
more a child, but a servant, and must do a servant's 
work for her Master. With tearful eyes she looked 
upon Basil's grave face. He was her guide to the 
service she had undertaken, and a simple prayer rose 
up in her heart, a prayer that she might some day 
hear the words — " Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord." 





CHAPTER V. 

'• Blessed are those who die for God, 

And earn the martyr's crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be, 
A greater conqueror in His sight" 

Adelaide Procter. 

HE soft haze of a sweet spring sunset, hung 
over the sluggish waters of the Tiber, one 
evening, in the early days of March 359 ; 
from out of this haze, a tall man, in the prime of man- 
hood, stepped upon the shore from a galley, and 
hastening through the crowd, strode on towards the 
upper part of the city ; he walked so swiftly, that 
his attendants could scarcely keep pace with his longer 
steps. At length the stranger neared the base of the 
Capitoline hill, where the palaces of ancient nobles 
stood in venerable grandeur ; at the entrance to one 
of these mansions, the stranger stopped, and addressed 
a few kindly words to the attendants, who stood as 
sentinels ; while they looked up in glad surprise, he 
stooped over the chained dog, and returned its glad 
welcome with a gende caress, then, passing through the 
porch, as one who had an unquestioned right to enter 
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unannounced, the new comer entered the atrium, 
where the plash of the fountain, falling into the implu- 
vium, was the only sound which disturbed the silence. 
Here the stranger sank into a bronze seat, as though 
thoroughly overcome by some deep emotion. 

While thus he rests upon the bronze seat, we may 
take the opportunity of watching his movements more 
closely, for the stranger is Adrian Lannus Manlius, 
and the atrium is that of his ancestral home. The 
fair statues of Grecian art which surround the implu- 
vium of the fountain, are the statues which were 
once the presiding deities of the household, and 
which are still treasured for their beauty, and the 
many affectionate remembrances connected with 
them. On every side stand memorials of the taste, 
the wealth, of former ages. And while Adrian sits in 
gloomy thought, his eyes pass wearily from the one 
well-known object to the other, without any change 
of countenance, any apparent pleasure in the sight. 
Raising himself at length with a sudden effort, Adrian's 
eyes were attracted by one of the four exquisite paint- 
ings which covered the four walls of the atrium. The 
one which was opposite Adrian's seat, and thus 
attracted him, soon absorbed every faculty, as though 
he now saw it for the first time. It was a wonder- 
fully executed representation of the fortunes of 
Prometheus. The great " Lover of Humanity " was 
represented as chained upon the face of a bare, lonely 
crag, the vulture engaged upon its awful task, the 
head of the sufferer rested upon the dark lichens 
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of the rock, and the face appeared in white distinct- 
ness above the glossy plumage of the bird. 

As though more fully to express the meaning of the 
legend, the artist had represented a landscape in the 
depths of Caucasian winter, while in the foreground, 
upon a plain at the base of the crag, a party of out- 
casts were rejoicing in the light and warmth of that 
fire, which had cost their benefactor so terrible a 
penalty to obtain for them. 

Something in the grand massive features of Prome- 
theus, seemed to fascinate Adrian ; he gazed long and 
earnestly upon that countenance, on which the artist 
had impressed the glorious triumph of a victorious 
martyr — a conqueror even in his agony. 

While Adrian gazed, his own brow relaxed, the 
heavy cloud seemed to fall from his features, and at 
length a sigh of resignation escaped from his lips. 

Adrian Lannus Manlius was nearly thirty years of 
age, but the great sorrow of his life was but six 
months old, and the set expression of his features, 
the almost livid complexion, showed very clearly that 
the anguish of his grief had not yet passed away. 

Raising himself at length from his fascination, 
Adrian left the atrium, as hastily as he had entered it, 
but by a passage at the opposite end : in another 
moment he was clasped in the arms of his mother. 

In the viridarium or enclosed flower garden, which 
Adrian had now entered, a couch was placed, where 
the breath of the evening breeze might fan the brow 
of its occupant. The mother of Adrian was seated 
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upon a low stool, at the head of this couch, and 
reclining upon it was an old man, who rose with some 
difficulty to embrace his son when he approached. 

Titus Lannus Manlius was still, at seventy years 
of age, erect and clear-eyed. Age had whitened the 
once close-clustering raven curls, and robbed the face 
of its wonderfully brilliant complexion. But as the 
northren winter adorns the freezing pines with radiant 
icicles, and smooths the rugged rocks with purest 
snow, so the winter of life had adorned Lannus and 
his wife Mary, with beauties unknown to the summer 
of their days. 

A serene dignity, a halo of consolation seemed to 
hover over both father and mother, when they thus 
received their only son, after his sore heart trial No 
reference was made to it at first, but Adrian's inquiries 
after his sisters and their families were answered at 
length. Every outward topic of interest was exhausted, 
while the one which was absorbing the minds of all 
three was not even glanced at, until the moonlight 
shining down upon the flowers seemed to invite a 
more sacred confidence. 

Mary had spoken a few soft, motherly words in 
expression of her joy, in thus having her son with her 
again ; to which Adrian responded, by a simple pres- 
sure of the hand. His heart was very full, and he 
could not speak much. The silence was broken at 
last by Lannus — 

" You have no news, Adrian, of that which is so 
near to us all, or you would have told us.*' 
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" None/' was the bitter reply. 

There was another pause. 

" How does Anthusa bear her loss?" asked Mary. 

" Oh ! the world goes on just as usual. The day 
before I left Constantinople, Anthusa, Diogenes, and 
Lydia, were at the hippodrome enjoying the chariot 
races." 

There was a still longer pause after this speech. 
Mary was endeavouring to find some excuse for her 
friend. At length Adrian added, half apologetically : 

"I ought, perhaps, to have said that poor Lydia 
has fretted herself far more than any one else about 
this ; and, as nothing seemed to rouse her into life, 
the physicians ordered her mother to carry her out to 
the amusements of the city." 

Adrian might have added that it was but her absorb- 
ing care for the critical state of Lydia, which had 
enabled Anthusa to support her own deeper sorrows ; 
but Adrian, like all those who are ^absorbed in their 
own griefs, thought no one else had learned the first 
letters of that alphabet of sorrow, which was now, 
alas ! so painfully familiar to him. 

" Your mother was intending to write to Anthusa 
and invite them here, since all hope of finding our 
lost one has fled. Your account of Lydia's health 
will hasten her." 

" I will write to-morrow," said Mary. 

Very little conversation took place that night. 
Adrian was weary in mind and body; and so soon 
as the evening meal was over, and the family worship 
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offered, he very gladly suffered his mother to conduct 
him to his own chamber. 

Lannus was so great an invalid that he seldom left 
his own mansion. The loss of an arm, at the battle 
of Adrianople, had been followed by a severe fever, 
and his constitution had never recovered from its 
effects. Adrian had no recollection of his father 
but as he knew him now — ^active in mind, but requir- 
ing tender care and careful help in every movement, 
and at times confined to his chamber for weeks 
together. Perhaps the bond between father and son 
was, in some degree, strengthened by this ; for Adrian's 
temper was impassioned and energetic; thus even when 
a schoolboy, there was something almost sacred in 
the quiet serenity of his father ; the wise counsel, the 
affectionate sjrmpathy which the boy and young man 
had ever received from the suffering recluse, calmed 
the fever of excitement, and nerved those nobler 
emotions of his soul in a manner which would not 
perhaps have been so effectual from one in vigorous 
contact with the struggles of the outer world. 

The morning after Adrian's return he spent with 
his mother in paying visits to his married sisters, and 
a few old friends ; but, excusing himself as soon as 
possible from this painful necessity, he returned home 
to find his father in the library. 

When Adrian entered, his father's book was instantly 
laid aside, and together they passed into the pleasant 
viridarium, where, reclining upon his easy couch, Lan- 
nus felt more free to listen ; and Adrian, leaning against 
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a pillar, was free to work oflf his restlessness by active 
motion when he chose. 

Lannus lay perfectly stiU, looking at his son, and 
awaiting in silence that opening of the heart which he 
felt had not yet taken place. Adrian did not keep him 
long in suspense — 

" I have not yet dared to tell my mother, but I 
must tell you now, dear father, that I leave Rome to- 
morrow." 

"To-morrow! Is this from mere restlessness, 
Adrian?" 

" No, indeed, father. I would have wished to stay 
near you if I could, but there is no longer any hope of 
peace. Ursicinus and his suite were stayed on their 
journey to court, by orders to return to the frontier at 
once, just as I stepped upon the galley to come here. 
I also received orders to join them, but, fortunately, 
the time given to me allowed of this hurried visit. 
I could not endure the thought of entering upon 
another campaign, without seeing you and my mother 
once more. Adrian's voice faltered as he added — 

" You do not know how much I have longed for the 
comfort of your presence, father ; yet I could not force 
myself away from the neighbourhood of her old home.*' 

" Your mother and I have thought of you by night 
and by day, dear boy ; and I have longed to join you 
in your search, but have had to learn in this matter 
also a lesson of submission. You have never told me 
any particulars of the steps taken in this search when 
you have written to me. What has been done?" 
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*' I could not bear to write about it I was angry 
with Diogenes. I thought he relied too much upon 
his own powers, and was too easily satisfied, yet 
perhaps if I had been there myself, I could have 
done nothing more than he did; but I could not 
reach the spot until a month after the earthquake. 
That despicable Sabinianus would not let me free 
sooner. I thought I should have lost my senses at 
first, when I found every one taking it for granted 
that she was dead. I cannot believe them, father. I 
feel so certain in my own heart that she still lives ; 
I dream of her constantly, but she is never dead, 
never appears to me as an angel, but always as if 
she were seeking for me, needing my help, and I, when 
I awaken, search helplessly round to find some means 
of reaching her." 

" I do not wonder at this," replied Lannus. "Yours 
was not a common affection ; you had known her 
as a very young child, when she loved you as an 
elder brother, while you were perfectly conscious 
that if her affection for you continued she would one 
day be your wife, with the glad consent of all oui 
hearts. You lost her just at the time when hei 
whole heart was devoted to you, and when the reward 
for your ten weary years of waiting seemed so near. 
It is then only natural that your heart should assert 
itself, and accuse you of neglect in your efforts to find 
her ; but, my dear Adrian, although I feel so much 
sympathy for your loss, I would earnestly advise you to 
thii)k of her as dead when you are awake, dead in the 
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body, but living in eternity. You would not then be 
so much overmastered by your midnight dreams." 

" Father," said the young man earnestly, " I can- 
not do this, I cannot believe her to be dead. I have 
gone over the whole history of that terrible morn- 
ing so often, and after every retrospect, have arrived 
at the conclusion that Nonna still lives. Gallus 
was evidently swallowed up by the wave, yet Nonna's 
veil is found beneath the head of one who was 
killed by the concussion from the earthquake ; her 
pin is found upon her father's lawn. My own belief 
s this — There must have been some warning in the 
air for the experience of Gallus. He sent Nonna 
liome alone, while he went on to his galley, and 
whilst upon his way, was swallowed up by the wave. 
Nonna was saved from the earthquake's shock, and 
returning up the hill," the young man's voice trembled 
as he continued, " in her own saintly womanhood, 
stayed in the midst of her own fear to minister to the 
sufferings of a stranger, and then reaching her own 
home, found only a blazing horror; she may have 
seen what Diogenes saw, the dead body of her 
father ; and if so, what more natural than that she 
should suppose all were dead, and fly from the 
blazing house? Fly! But, oh! where has she 
flown ? Where is she now ? " 

" In the safe keeping of her Heavenly Father, 
whether in life or death," said Lannus gently. 

" Yes, father, I know it, she is truly His child, and 
her soul is safe; but He nowhere promises His 
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children exemption from earthly sufferings and sorrow, 
and what may not that delicately-nurtured frame be 
suffering now ? " 

" If the children of God are not promised exemp- 
tion from suffering, they are certainly promised their 
Father's presence to sustain them under it. Dear 
boy, remember the promises : * When thou passest 
through the waters, I will be with thee, and through 
the rivers, they shall not overflow thee.' Remember 
that * He is faithful who has promised. He will not 
lay upon you more than you are able to bear.' " 

Adrian turned his face upon his father ; a bright 
light seemed to shine upon it. 

" Oh father, I ought to have come to you for com- 
fort before ; " and as he spoke he threw himself upon 
the ground by his father's couch, just as he used to do 
when a boy. " I have been wearying in my efforts to 
find her, and have never once trusted her to God. 
My heart has been hard; I have not cared for the 
sorrows of others, of the thousands who have suffered 
perhaps as much as I have done. You asked me what 
steps I took. I stayed in the neighbourhood for three 
months searching far and near. I went to Nicaea to 
ChrysopoHs, and questioned the fugitives there ; I 
offered rewards to tempt the cupidity of the wicked ; 
I enlisted the sympathy of every official in the neigh- 
bourhood. I believe that I have done all which love 
or money could do, and all without finding any trace 
of her, any rest for my own restless heart. I always 
have to come to you, my father, when I need rest, 
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for there is rest to my soul in those promises, which I 
should have remembered sooner. I have not known 
the meaning of the word rest for six long weary 
months, but I have found it at last where I used to 
find it in my childhood/* 

There was a long pause, Adrian in his old boyish 
fashion leaned his head against the couch, while his 
father gently stroked the weary head and smoothed 
the short crisp curls. 

" And I must not keep my son with me, nor he 
linger idly in his rest," said Lannus at length. 

** It is better not, father. I shall be better when I 
have my head and my hands full of active work." 
(Adrian sprang to his feet as he spoke.) " For, oh ! 
father, this is a weariful world and a wretched time ! 
Sapor has been emboldened to attack us, simply by 
the desertion of our own people. You have heard 
of the flight of Antoninus, and of his flattering recep- 
tion by Sapor, who has appointed him to some high 
office ? " 

" Yes," said Lannus, " I did hear of it, but Sapor's de- 
mand for the provinces was made before his desertion." 

" That is true," said Adrian ; " but he would never 
have dared to meet us in open fight if these renegades 
did not fill his ears with reports of the divisions in the 
empire, of the weakness of this suspicious governor. 
And who can wonder that there should be divisions, 
when a whisper from the eunuch of the bedchamber is 
quite sufficient to send a brave soldier into exile, or 
an ancient noble to the block." 
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A pained, sorrowful expression rested upon the face 
of Lannus, but Adrian did not notice this, and con- 
tinued eagerly — 

** Have patience with me, my father, when I ask 
you, in all sincerity, what is the world the better for 
the establishment of Christianity ? Are there not as 
many sins committed now as there were under Augus- 
tus or Antoninus ? Are there not as many evils still 
unredressed ? Forgive me, father, but I am not alone 
in this questioning : it is pretty strong in Constan- 
tinople, and many young men willingly take the side 
of heathenism in the discussions." 

"Adrian," said his father, raising himself upon his 
couch while he spoke, " I have also had my mis- 
givings as to the reality of the good achieved by the 
victory of the cross. I have contrasted my own 
brilliant hopes when recovering from the wound 
which I received in bearing our Christian standard to 
its first victory, and the realisation of those hopes in 
the events of the past thirty years. My misgivings 
have, however, always vanished before the light of 
memory and the Word of my Redeemer. The 
Christian Church is but beginning to burst the chains 
of the powers of darkness. The Church is conscious 
of her own redemption, but she has yet to lead a 
world to the feet, to the worship of its Redeemer. 
The heathen themselves are wiser than we are, when 
we lose faith in our religion, for they, when they see 
our divisions, say very truly, * This is not Christianity.* 
Nor is it ? Yet they pay unconscious homage to our 
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faith by the remark, for from the Christian alone is 
perfect faith, perfect holiness, perfect love expected. 
These virtues are not even looked for among the wor- 
shippers of Bacchus, of Mars, or of Nemesis. There 
are tliose who say, that *it is not the creed which 
justifies the man, but the man who justifies the creed.' 
This is plausible, but it is not true. When you know 
the god which a man or a nation adores, you know 
the law to which he subjects himself, the character to 
which he aspires. The name of Christ is still upon 
our standard; His law is yet acknowledged as the 
supreme appeal in our divisions ; and it we are faith- 
ful, if each member of the great mystical body be 
intent upon faithful discharge of its duty to Him, the 
true victory will come, although it may take long cen- 
turies to break through the glamour of those who call 
evil good, and good evil — who create a god out of 
their own imaginations, and are ashamed of the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel of Christ." 

When Mary returned she found father and son still 
in earnest conversation. 

Adrian seemed unwilling to leave that couch for 
one moment, and spent a long, happy evening between 
his father and mother — an evening which he felt was 
well worth the long journey he had undertaken to 
secure it ; and when next day he was rapidly posting 
over the earlier stages of his journey to Antioch, his 
mind was in a very different state from that in which 
it was when he stood in such bitter anguish before the 
picture of Prometheus ; for he carried \\dth him fresh 
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food for thought in his father's words, fresh strength 
to bear his own sorrow, and fresh counsel for the per- 
phxities and infidelities of his camp life. 



CHAPTER VI. 





** If aught should tempt my soul to stray 
From heavenly wisdom's narrow way, 
To fly the good I would pursue, 
Or do the thmg I would not do, 
Still He who felt temptation's power 
Shall guard me in that dang'rous hour." 

R. Grant. 

NTHUSA very gladly accepted Mary's invi- 
tation to Rome. For many reasons she 
would have wished to fix her residence in 
the old home of her husband's family; but while 
Diogenes was unmarried, his mother felt that her 
presence and influence must not be long separated 
from his. 

Constantinople, or New Rome as it was called, 
was, in fact, the capital of the Roman empire. When 
Constantine the Great, after the battle of Chrysopolis, 
found himself sole ruler of half the known world, one 
of his first plans was the creation of a new capital. 
Rome was distasteful to him, as it had been to the 
two last emperors ; while Nicomedia was connected 
with too many painful associations of his youth to 
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find that favour in his eyes which it had done in the 
eyes of Diocletian and Galerius. 

Constantine at first decided upon rebuilding ancient 
Troy. The work was in fact begun, when one of 
those mysterious visions, to which the emperor seems 
to have been subjected, induced him to change his 
plans. The rising walls of New Troy were left un- 
finished, and the ancient city of Byzantium was pro- 
moted to the honour of being the new capital of the 
Roman Empire. 

Constantine himself headed the procession which, 
with time-honoured ceremonies, traced out the furrow 
which was to be the boundary of the new city. " On 
foot, with a lance in his hand, Constantine proceeded 
until the growing circumference was observed with 
astonishment by the assistants, who at length ven- 
tured to observe that he had already exceeded the 
most ample measure of a city. 

" I shall still advance," replied Constantine, " until 
He the invisible guide who marches before me thinks 
proper to stop." 

The city thus inaugurated was adorned by the 
Emperor with every splendour it was in his power to 
bestow. The beautiful cities of Asia Minor were 
robbed of their most splendid statues to grace the 
new capital. The circus or hippodrome, the forum, 
the streets, were graced with added beauty from the 
priceless statues of an earlier and more artistic age. 
To bestow still further lustre upon his new capital, 
Constantine attracted the nobles of Rome to the 
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stately mansions which he had erected, by bestowing 
upon them large hereditary estates on the easy condi- 
tion of their maintaining a house in the new capital ; 
and it was to the one bestowed by Constantine upon 
his faithful soldier, Caius Varro, that Anthusa, and her 
children retired, after the destruction of Nicomedia. 

Scarcely any spot could have been found more dis- 
tasteful to every feeling of Anthusa's heart, in her 
bereavement, than was the one to which she was 
compelled to flee. Beautiful in situation, adorned 
with every grace, its white marble mansions still glit- 
tering in the first bloom of youth, its streets crowded 
with the handsome equipages of courtiers, and 
crowds of well-fed citizens, Constantinople was yet 
a dreary desert to Anthusa. She was banished from 
lier Father's house, exiled from the table of her 
Lord. 

Outside the city walls the small Novation con- 
gregation met for worship, and occasionally Anthusa 
joined them. She would gladly have joined them 
in their sacramental service, but the rigid discipline 
of the little church forbade this ; they with An- 
thusa held the Nicene creed as the expression of 
their faith, but they refused to receive any into 
communion who would not accept their creed that 
" Sin after baptism could not be forgiven by the 
earthly Church." Thus, then, under her threefold 
bereavement, under all her new and heavily pressing 
responsibilities, Anthusa was deprived of her treasured 
resource, the presence of Him who has promised 
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to manifest Himself wherever two or three are met 
together in His name ; and she rejoiced in the pro- 
spect of even a short residence at Rome, where she 
could once more unite in simple untroubled faith 
with her own branch of the Church miHtant, for 
the schism which was distracting the East had not 
yet affected the Western Church, nor did the 
Gallic and British Churches ever endure any of 
those sufferings through which their Eastern brethren 
passed. 

Thus, then, Anthusa, with Lydia and her little 
brother, went to Rome, with almost rejoicing hearts. 
The faithful Paula had been transferred to Lydia's 
service, and was gradually regaining health of body 
and mind in the necessity for supporting the spirits 
of the suffering child. 

Diogenes did not attend his mother to Rome, 
for he had, very much to her satisfaction, commenced 
the study of the law, a study in which his great 
grandfather, Diogenes Gallus, had greatly distin- 
guished himself. Diogenes was now a young 
patrician of vast property, and as such his society 
was sought by the first circles in the capital. In 
addition to the Bithynian estates, inherited from his 
maternal ancestors, the splendid mansion in Con- 
stantinople, and the ancient estate of his father's 
family in Rome, Diogenes was also a British land- 
owner, for his grandfather, Caius Varro, had secured 
considerable landed property near Castra on the 
Deva, and he expressed a wish that it might be 
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retained in the family, and if possible be occasionally 
visited by the head of the house. 

Diogenes had determined to study law, partly 
because it was even then incumbent upon a patrician 
to have some legal knowledge, although the custom 
of employing paid lawyers had degraded the pro- 
fession ; and the young man was also influenced by his 
longing to do something which should distract his 
grief for his father's loss, and make him more worthy 
of his ancestors. The sorrow of Diogenes was deep 
and sincere, and the determination to enter upon a 
settled course of study was one of its first-fruits \ but 
he was very young, and when thus thrown into 
the full vortex of the great whirlpool of society, 
with no father to advise, no elder brother to guide 
him, no wise manly friend to strengthen his resolu- 
tions for good, a very great change passed over 
his mind. The very studies in which he was engaged 
helped to foster this change. The logical spirit 
thus cultivated, the logical turn of mind which must 
be satisfied by tangible proofs, all this, united with 
the free- thinking conversation of his compulsory 
companions among the heathen had no good effect 
upon the young man's spirit. The old habit of 
private reading and prayer was simply forgotten; 
and as to public worship in an unfashionable Nova- 
tion conventicle, that became entirely out of the 
question. 

The departure of Adrian had been the loss of 
one good influence for Diogenes, the loss of his 
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mother and Lydia was an entire severance for the 
present at least from all those safeguards which faith- 
ful love provides. 

The winter of 359 was an eventful one for Diogenes. 
His mother and the children were still in Rome, but 
Constantinople was aroused by the return of the 
Emperor from the banks of the Danube, where he 
had narrowly escaped with his life from the limi- 
gantes, a tribe of restless barbarians. 

Constantius was anxious to be nearer the seat of 
war, for every energy of the empire was now demanded 
by its events. Amida had already fallen, after the 
most heroic defence, and Sapor had returned into 
winter quarters, richly laden with the spoils of the city, 
and with an immense crowd of prisoners, after having 
crucified the chief commanders of the garrison. 

Ammianus, the historian, who was in the suite of 
Ursicinus, had escaped from the captured city. Adrian 
was with him. Together they had shared in every 
effort, in every sufifering of the besieged, and had 
maintained a despairing struggle in the streets long 
after the city was filled with Persians. At length, 
when all resistance seemed utterly hopeless, they had 
escaped through a postern gate, where, fortunately for 
them, no Persian guard had been placed. 

Passing out into the darkness, the little party tra- 
velled ten miles on foot, when Ammianus became 
utterly unable to proceed. The exertions of all had 
been terrible during the past few days, and all were 
utterly overcome, as well with fatigue as with hunger, 
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and burning thirst Resting themselves by tlie way- 
side, the weary travellers waited for some help. It 
came at last 

There was the sound of a horse at full gallop. When 
it drew nearer, the fugitives perceived that the horse 
was dragging the dead body of its rider. They very 
joyfully stopped the unexpected treasure. Ammanius 
was mounted upon its back, and thus the party 
contrived to reach some sulphur springs. They were 
sometime before they could, in the darkness, distin- 
guish the precise place in which the springs were situ- 
ated ; but, after crawling upon their hands and knees 
for some time, they at last found the mouth of one, 
but found no bucket, no rope, by which they might 
reach the water. Adrian produced a light cap which 
he wore beneath his helmet, and thus, by tearing up 
their linen shirts to make a rope, and lowering the 
cap into the well, they were at length enabled to 
quench their thirst, drinking the water from the cap as 
from a well-filled sponge. 

Resting until dawn, the fugitives again pursued their 
flight, and were soon fortunate enough to fall in with 
Ursicinus and a few of his suite, in whose company, 
Adrian entered Antioch a footsore, ragged, defeated 
man, but six months after he had left it, full flushed 
with hopes of victory. 

Adrian and his fellow soldiers were not the only 
fugitives who arrived in Antioch during that wretched 
winter. He left almost immediately, bearing despatches 
from his commander to the Emperor; but hurrying 
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crowds of houseless fugitives filled the great roads from 
the east, and crowded the already densely-populated 
city. 

Late one December evening, Diogenes was return- 
ing from a banquet, when a hand was placed upon 
his shoulder, and a well-known voice addressed him 
by name — 

" Not Adrian, surely ! '* said the young man, in sur- 
prise. 

" Even so," was the reply. " I suppose that you will 
take me in to-night. I return to Antioch to-morrow." 

Diogenes seemed stupefied. 

" When and how did you come ? I should as soon 
have expected to see Crassus as to see you ! " 

"I have reason to be thankful that my life has 
not ended where Valerian's did," said Adrian ; " but 
do take me home ; I suppose that your mother is 
still in Rome; but you can give me something to 
eat, and then I will give you the news. 

The news was not very pleasant news for Roman 
ears, and all merely personal thoughts fled before the 
history of this terrible disaster to the empire. Amida 
was one of the strongest, one of the most valuable 
of the frontier cities; and Sapor's success in this 
campaign would naturally embolden him to fresh 
exertions in the spring. 

•* If John were but ten years older, I would go with 
you to-morrow," said Diogenes. 

*' If the war continues, it is just possible that you 
may have to go, whether you will or not," was the reply. 
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" Julian has brought the AUemani into some sort of 
order, but no legions can be spared at present from 
Britain, and the Emperor cannot draw any more 
troops from the Danube. I am sorely afraid that the 
end of this war is not so near as many people imagine. 
Sapor is not an enemy to be despised. He rode up 
so close to the city walls, that I saw his fine soldierly 
figure, and determined face, as clearly as I see you 
now. He wore upon his head a kind of crown in the 
shape of a ram's head. It was of gold, and richly 
ornamented with precious stones. His brilliant jewels, 
and magnificent dress, made an excellent mark for 
our men, and tliey showered arrows and javelins upon 
him. When at last his robe was rent by a javelin, the 
only expression upon his features was that of dignified 
wonder that any one could be so daring as to pre- 
sume to injure him. There is no doubt that Sapor is 
personally brave, and that goes a great way in the 
leader of an army." 

Diogenes did not seem to be listening during the 
latter part of Adrian's speech ; but when it ceased, he 
said: 

" I wish with all my heart, Adrian, that I were going 
with you, or that you could stay with us." 

Adrian half sighed, and seemed to wish to avoid 
the subject ; but at length he said — 

" I cannot say that I share in your wish, Diogenes, 
at least not so far as staying here is concerned. I 
should die in a month here. Action of mind and 
body is the only life for me now." 
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Diogenes paused before speaking again. 

" Could you not stay over to-morrow night ? " 

" I must be at the palace by mid-day, and well upon 
my way to Nicomedia by sunset," was the reply. 
" But, Diogenes, what is the matter ? what is troub- 
ling you? speak openly.*' 

" Oh ! nothing," said the young man, lightly. " I 
am to sup with Demetrius to-morrow ; he has honoured 
me with an invitation, and I should have been very glad 
if you could have accompanied me. I know that I 
could procure an invitation for you." 

" Do you mean Demetrius of Thessaly," said Adrian, 
fixing his eyes gravely upon Diogenes. 

" The same," replied the young man. '* I as nearly 
hate the man as I can do ; but how to refuse his invi- 
tations, I cannot tell. He receives a refusal as an 
insult." 

" Insult him, then," was the reply. " Oh, Diogenes, 
what would your father, your grandfather say, if they 
knew that you could enter that man's doors." 

The brow of Diogenes contracted. He had been 
too much courted and caressed lately to relish this 
fireedom of speech. 

" I wished that you could have gone with me, Adrian, 
because, as I have said, I do not like the man ; but I 
would not have you suppose that I am his only visitor, 
or that it is considered a disgrace to sit at his table. 
Creon, Lysippus, and Heraclius, are frequent visitors 
at his banquets." 

" And am I to measure my friends by other men's 
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standards, or by my own knowledge of right and 
wrong ?" was the reply. " Am I to put myself under 
the obligations of hospitality to a Demetrius — a man 
who has not only thrown oflf all belief in our God him- 
self, but who devotes every influence of his mind, and 
his wealth, to destroying this belief in others ; a man 
who disbelieves in a revelation of holiness, and of 
righteousness, yet spends his money among astrolo- 
gers and soothsayers, and makes his house a rendez- 
vous for all the magicians of the empire ? " 

Adrian was a soldier, and still young. He spoke 
with all the sharp, scornful decision of a young soldier; 
and, where his father would have gently led the 
tempted youth to open his heart, and unveil the train 
of sympathy which led him to associate with this 
man, Adrian by his hasty manner did but lead him to 
defend his own conduct, and find excuses for his new 
friend. Thus those who should have been brothers, 
separated for the night in cold estrangement; and, 
when morning came, there was no time for explana- 
tion, and two hours after mid-day they parted at the 
water's edge, with a sore feeling at the heart of both. 
Diogenes watched the boat as it crossed over to 
Chrysopolis, and looked after it with longing eyes. 
He was not happy in his present course of life ; he 
had already began to tire of it, and, as he watched 
Adrian sailing on towards real duties, and unselfish 
ends, a resolution dawned upon his mind, he would 
go to Rome to his mother, and thus escape firom the 
net into which he was being unwillingly drawn. 
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The banquet of Demetrius was all that a rich man's 
banquet should be in those luxurious days. The rare 
and costly fish was duly weighed, and duly praised, 
before it was divided, while two busy secretaries noted 
down its prodigious weight Every rarity of fish, 
flesh, fowl, and fruit, from far distant colonies, was 
placed in succession upon the ostentatiously hospi- 
table board; and the good cheer received ample 
justice from the numerous guests. Paid wits assisted 
the sluggish intellects of the patricians to that laughter 
and enjoyment so essential to a perfect digestion; 
while at intervals streams of perfumed water, arising 
from silver fountains, filled the air with refreshing 
fragrance ; and strains of music, from hired musicians, 
inspired the imaginations of the hearers. Three hours 
had thus passed away ; the dancing girls, who had dis- 
played their graces, had left the room. Several guests 
had already taken their departure, when Diogenes, 
who had felt more than usually wearied, and disgusted 
by the conversation, approached his host to take leave. 

" On no account must you go yet," said Demetrius. 
" I am only ridding the company of these ignorant 
superstitious outsiders. Wait until Callias and Theon 
have gone, and then the real pleasure of the evening 
will commence." 

Diogenes longed to claim the title of an " ignorant, 
superstitious outsider," thus given to the two remain- 
ing Christians in the room, but curiosity, a longing to 
know something more of that magic world into which 
Demetrius had already introduced him, decided his 
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stay. He returned to his seat, and very shortly after- 
wards Callias left. The only remaining Christian, 
Theon, now seated himself by the side of the young 
man. 

" What a splendid entertainment our host has pro 
vided for us," said Theon. 

" Yes," replied Diogenes, " he seems to spare no 
expense in preparing for the amusement of his friends." 

** Have you been one of his friends for a long time ?" 
questioned Theon. 

"I have been in Constantinople very little more 
than a year." 

There was a pause. Diogenes could not help feel- 
ing for his host, who had this one obnoxious visitor 
still upon his hands. Time had passed so swiftly, that 
already the hour of separation was long past, yet Theon 
showed no signs of any intention to depart ; and the 
half-dozen sympathisers with Demetrius who still re- 
mained, occupied their eyes by an alternate study of 
the Persian carpet, and an anxious perusal of Theon's 
features. The studied silence would most assuredly 
have embarrassed any one but Theon, who calmly 
continued his conversation with Diogenes. At length 
Demetrius approached, and, with easy grace, regretted 
the early departure of his other guests. 

" I am waiting to accompany the young Diogenes," 
said Theon, simply. "Our homes lie in the same 
direction, and I shall be glad to join him." 

The rank of the speaker forbade any but a cour- 
teous reception of this speech, and Diogenes at once 
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arose, and with some sincerity expressed his gratitude, 
and his readiness to go at once. For one moment 
Demetrius seemed abashed, then suddenly turning to 
Theon, he said in a frank tone. 

" You must forgive me if I have still one entertain- 
ment reserved, one which I prepared for Diogenes and 
my few remaining friends. I did not presume to hope 
that it would interest you, Theon. I knew that it 
would seem childish in your eyes, as, most unfortun- 
ately, it appears dangerous in the eyes of the law. It 
is a simple experiment in the sciences, but is branded 
by the law as a branch of the magic art. If, however, 
you will condescend to honour us with your presence, 
I will at once give the signal for tlie entertainment to 
commence." 

" You excite my curiosity," said Theon, " and I shall 
be only too happy to witness that which is intended 
to interest the son of my old friend, Lannus Varro." 

Demetrius retired, but returning in a few minutes, 
begged the company to seat themselves at the upper 
end of the room. 

The saloon in which the guests were seated was not 
a very large one, but it was decorated in the most costly 
and luxurious fashion. The couches were spread 
with a rich damask, upon which every spring and 
every summer flower seemed to live in a perpetual sun- 
shine, so exquisite was the skill with which their forms 
and hues were represented upon the costly ground of 
golden tissue. The walls of the apartment were hung 
with the same glowing damask. 
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Suddenly the room was darkened, while soft music 
filled the air. In a few moments a faint light appeared, 
and as it shone more clearly, the damask-clothed walls 
of the apartment seemed to recede, the light increased 
as the room expanded, until the guests found them- 
selves at the extreme end of a spacious marble hall, 
illuminated by silver lamps. The lower part of the 
hall thus opened out to view was fitted up as a temple. 
There was the altar, there were the statues of the 
deities presiding over foreknowledge and prophecy. 
By the altar stood a young woman dressed in a long 
linen robe, confined at the waist by a golden zone, 
inscribed with mystic characters. She held a silver 
censer in her hand, and when the music ceased, she 
lighted the contents of her censer with fire from the 
altar. Then raising her voice in a strangely sweet and 
musical chant, she slowly described a large circle, 
swaying the censer while she moved, and chanting in- 
vocatory verses to the deity of foreknowledge. The 
room was soon filled with the heavy breath of the rich 
Arabian perfumes, and still the priestess paced her 
round, describing a smaller circle each time she neared 
the altar, until at last she had thus completed one not 
more than six feet in diameter. By this time the in- 
tellects of most of the guests were in a suflftciently ex- 
cited state : the strange music, the solemn march of 
the white-robed priestess, the subtle effect of the per- 
fumes, had produced the full effect intended. 

When thus the several circles were described, the 
priestess brought from a tripod before the altar another 
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tripod, composed of laurel twigs ; she carried this into 
the centre of the innermost circle which she had des- 
cribed, then, returning to the altar, recommenced her 
chant. Immediately after the tripod had been thus 
deposited, a man clothed in linen garments, with a 
linen cap upon his head, and linen slippers on his 
feet, entered. He carried in one hand a plate made 
of mixed metals. Upon its rim the twenty-four 
letters of the alphabet were engraven at regular dis- 
tances. In the other hand he bore a few sprigs of 
fresh vervain. 

Placing the metal dish upon the tripod, the man 
stood by it for some minutes engaged in singing verses 
of invocation. At length he ceased, and taking from 
the altar a ring which was secured to a fine flaxen 
thread, he balanced this ring over the plate or dish. 
When he did so the ring seemed to be attracted by 
the plate of mixed metals, and moved in obedience 
to some law of electricity from one of those letters to 
the other. While it did so, the operator chanted a 
doggrel verse, which in that heated atmosphere, and 
to those excited imaginations, seemed strangely solemn 
and mysterious. The words for which Demetrius 
waited in such anxious suspense were simply these — 

"Where Tigris laves the marble wall, 
Bright eyes are dim, for Rome's recall. 
While trembling captives wait their doom, 
Fair Livia moves the mystic loom. " 

A sigh of relief, and an exclamation of surprise 
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broke forth from the lips of Demetrius, when these 
words were uttered — 

" The deity has been propitious to our prayers. I 
did but ask two questions ; the one was concerning 
the fate of our army in the east ; the other the name 
of my future wife ; and I am answered, for, as you all 
know, he has given me the name of the one whose 
love I most prize, and which I now feel assured that 
I shall win." 

To Theon, who had known the late of Amida for 
several days, this sinful charlatanry was simply disgust- 
ing. Every faculty of his soul rebelled against the 
blasphemies to which he was compelled to listen ; yet 
he saw that Diogenes was entranced, had in fact lost 
all use of his common sense ; and he was determined 
not to leave him. He was therefore more shocked 
than surprised when he saw Diogenes, with pale and 
excited face, enter within the outer circle and say — 

" I demand from the priestess of Apollo, the know- 
ledge of the fate of my sister." 

Again the room was purified by incense, again the 
incantations commenced, while Diogenes still stood 
within that charmed circle. Twice the ring had been 
attracted towards different letters upon the plate, and 
twice it had rebounded, when Diogenes, who had 
been watching it with teverish anxiety, was seized with 
a sudden terror. The sprigs of vervain, which the 
priest held within his hands, seemed suddenly to 
expand. They assumed the form of the branches of 
tt prostrate tree, and beneath that tree he clearly saw 
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a face ; it was the face of his father, not as it really had 
been when he saw it last, but with the old look of 
tender affection, that look with which he was so 
familiar; but while he continued to gaze, the look 
changed, changed to one of reproach, and then 
Diogenes seemed to awaken, as by a flash of light, to 
the reality of the sin he was then committing, in thus 
holding fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness ; in thus demanding knowledge from a heathen 
priest, before the altar of an idol. Another moment, 
and Diogenes was lying senseless upon the floor of 
the room. 

" The incense has overpowered him," said Deme- 
trius. " He shall be borne to a chamber and remain 
here to-night." 

"My chariot is at the door," replied Theon. His 
father was my friend, and I will take the youth to his 
own home. The fresh air will revive him." 

Demetrius could do nothing. He was compelled 
to submit, but felt that his power over the young man 
was at an end, when he saw Theon, with sad, grave 
eyes, carrying Diogenes in his own arms, and refusing 
every offer of help from himself, or any of his friends. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

**I have left neglected, chok'd with weeds, 
Defrauded from its incense sweet, 
From holy thoughts, and loyal deeds, 
Tlie fane thou gavest me to inshrine 
Thee in ; this wretched heart of mine." 

Owen Meredith. 




HE adventure of that eventful banquet was 
concluded for Diogenes by a brain fever. 
Theon sent oflf an express to Rome, and 
Anthusa was with her son in little more than a fort- 
night; but by the time she arrived, the crisis was 
over, and nothing was left but the gentle nursing 
needed for perfect recovery. 

Theon had, from the first night, taken possession 
of the chamber next to that of Diogenes, and had also 
taken upon himself the full responsibility of a parent, 
in receiving visitors, and in refusing them admission 
at his discretion. Upon the day after the banquet, 
Demetrius called to inquire after his young victim. 
Theon saw him alone, and without any reservation, 
assured him that any further attempt upon his part to 
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enter that house, or to seek any connection with 
Diogenes, before his mother's return, should be met 
by a peremptory denial. 

"I will now own," said Theon, "that my only 
object in accepting the invitation which I received to 
your house, was my determination to save the son of 
my old friend from the course upon which you were 
leading him to destruction." 

Demetrius attempted to interrupt, but Theon would 
not be stayed. 

" I feel very sure you must be very well aware that 
the scene of last evening was one which, if reported to 
the magistrates, would ensure your expulsion from the 
city, at the very least ; and although I shall not abuse 
the hospitality I received, to procure your ruin, I may 
at least be allowed the privilege of a guest in warning 
you, that the machinations of Maximus and his con- 
federates, are perfectly well known in certain quarters, 
and, if persisted in, will ensure their own punish- 
ment." 

Demetrius laughed. " A purple robe has long ere 
this hidden the counsels of the provident.'* 

" No purple robe, and no imperial birth, can long 
screen the guilty from the sacred law," answered 
Theon ; " and if plain words must be plainly spoken, 
I would advise you to pause, ere you embark your 
fortunes in the ^oat of the young Caesar Julian." 

A deadly pallor passed over the face of Demetrius, 
but he recovered himself, and replied haughtily — 

" I see that you are not afraid to invest Rumour 
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with the garb of Truth ; and as it seems impossible to 
disarm such suspicious loyalty, I must be contented 
with hearing news of my young friend's health from 
others." 

When Anthusa returned, and heard from Theon the 
history which he felt she must hear, she thanked him 
with those grateful tears which widowed mothers do 
sometimes shed over the benefits, the help, which true- 
hearted men can alone give them in the guidance of 
those sons who are needing their dead father's care. 

Thus, then, for the present, Diogenes was safe, and 
was thankful at heart when, on awaking from a 
troubled sleep one morning, he felt a soft kiss upon 
his brow, and opening his eyes, he saw the pale, weary 
face of his travel-worn mother. Anthusa scarcely 
left her son's side during the long weeks of his re- 
covery j and the mother and son revived in this illness 
the old relations of childhood, which had been broken 
up by the studies of youth and the pursuits of early 
manhood. 

Occasionally Anthusa received a letter from Adrian, 
who was again on the frontier, passing from post to 
post down the banks of the great rivers, with orders 
for the garrisons stationed at different points on and 
between the Tigris and the Euphrates ; in one of these 
letters Adrian said — 

" Dear mother Anthusa, — I hardly know whether I 
ought to tell you something which happened when I 
last passed through Antioch ; but you are far too wise 
to attach more importance to it than it deserves, and 
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I shall at least have eased my own mind by telling it. 
I had received orders to take my legion to the relief 
of Nisibis. We were to spare neither men nor beasts, 
until we reached our post. The men were all under 
arms awaiting my arrival, and I was riding furiously 
down a by-street from the palace, where my general 
had his quarters. Suddenly, through the clatter of 
my horses' hoofs on the flinty road, I heard the voice 
of Nonna, or of Nonna's spirit She was singing, in 
her own soft, sweet voice, the psalm of * The Good 
Shepherd.* Dear mother Anthusa, I am not mad. I 
heard the voice, whatever, or whoever, it might be. 
The road was a mere narrow dirty lane, the houses on 
each side being of the very poorest description. I 
knew that my legion was waiting ; I knew that my 
duty forbade one moment's stay, yet I did lead my 
horse to the side of the house from which the song 
seemed to proceed, and, standing upright on my 
saddle, looked in through the open window. There 
was an old woman lying upon a bed, apparently she 
was very near her end, and there was a tiny child 
playing upon the floor j but not the slightest trace of 
Nonna, or of any one who could have sung that song 
with that voice. When 1 sank down upon my saddle 
again, I saw a centurion coming in search of me 
from the opposite end of the street. I confess tliat 
I felt ashamed of my momentary forgetfulness of 
duty, and instantly spurred my horse onwards, but 
still found time to note the name of the street in 
my own mind ; and you, if you tliink it worth while, 
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you can do what I longed to have been able to do 
then." 

Then followed the name of the street, and directions 
to find the house from which, in earnest truth, Nonna 
had emerged before Adrian had left the street She 
had been upon her daily visit to the dying woman, and 
as she passed down the street, had cast an involuntary 
glance of inquiry towards the centurion, who was 
approaching. 

Nonna was not a " dedicated virgin," for Marcus 
shared in the uncertainty of Basil ; and after a short 
conversation with Nonna herself, decided that she 
must on no account oflfer vows which she might very 
shortly wish to recall. She should have plenty of 
Christian work to do, for there was plenty to be done, 
but she must not take any vows. 

When Marcus saw more of the peculiarly sweet and 
highly-cultivated Christian character of Nonna, he 
longed for the old energy of his youth that he might 
journey to Nicomedia and make inquiries upon the 
spot. He longed to restore the suffering child to her 
mother, for it was very evident to him that she did 
suffer. The white flush of pain still spread over her 
face whenever the earthquake was mentioned, and it 
was only when she was engaged in some act of mercy 
that she seemed really happy. 

If Bishop Marcus had accompanied Nonna in her 
walks through Antioch, he would soon have seen that, 
if happy when engaged in lightening the woes of the 
suffering, a bright flush of hope overspread her fac^ 
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ivhenever a soldier appeared in sight; and the "de- 
voted widow," who generally accompanied Nonna, felt 
something of her own grief for her lost husband renewed 
in the sad expression of that young face at every fresh 
disappointment. If she had seen Adrian that day, her 
nerves were still so unstrung that it is hard to say 
whether life or reason would have remained. 

Nonna had one great, one really personal enjoy- 
ment in the visits of Rachel and little Magnus. They 
had been to see her twice, and had brought with them 
fresh stores of fruits and flowers to refresh her in her 
town life. Rachel stayed nearly a week each time, 
and the simple affection of mother and child had 
revived Nonna's spirits far more than anything else 
could have done. 

When Anthusa received Adrian's letter, she showed 
it to Theon, but he treated the matter very lightly. 

" Adrian's heart and head were full of Nonna," he 
said ; " and whenever he heard a song which she had 
sung, he was sure to imagine that she was the singer. 
Nonna could not be in Antioch able to sing in her old 
voice, and yet unable to write to her mother. If she 
supposed you to have perished in the fire, she would 
still have written to Adrian, to Lannus, or to Mary." 

Anthusa was silenced, but not convinced; but at 
present she could do nothing. 

Diogenes could not yet be removed, but in the 
depths of his mother's heart a strong determination 
was rising. She felt much relieved as to Lydia's 
health. The child was losing that deep despondency 
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in the studies and companionship of her school life. 
Every letter from Mary gave good accounts of the health 
and happiness of both children. Their mother felt that 
she might very safely trust them in th eir present hands. 
She had known Paula too long not to have the most 
perfect confidence in her, and Mary felt a mother's love 
for Lydia, and would care for her in every respect, as 
well, Anthusa felt siure, as she could do herself. What, 
then, was there to prevent her from going to Antioch ? 
It might be a disappointment, but if it resulted in 
finding Nonna — if there was the slightest possibility 
of its doing so^smrely it was her simple duty to go. 
As soon as Diogenes was a little stronger, she would 
suggest the journey. The change might do him good ; 
and, at any rate, her own heart would be relieved, for 
she would make such inquiries, institute such a search, 
as should most certainly find her daughter, if she were 
there to be found. 

Diogenes did not regain strengA as his fiiends 
had wished he would do. With returning powers of 
body and mind, the Christian influences of his child- 
hood returned, and he saw in its true light the degra- 
dation and sin of his life during the past twelve months. 
It needed all the wise counsels of Theon, it needed 
every tender and affectionate care of his mother, to 
prevent his falling into utter mental despondency ; 
and Anthusa frequently was tempted to wish that the 
bishop of the Novatian Church might experience her 
emotions in this temptation, fall, and despairing re- 
pentance of her beloved son. 
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One Sunday morning, when Diogenes had vainly 
urged his mother to leave him and go to church, she 
remained by his couch, which she had ordered her 
people to carry out into the beautiful garden, which 
sloped down to the blue waters of the Golden Horn. 
The air was filled with the perfume of early flowers, of 
violets and hyacinths, of the sweet cytissus, and a 
hundred others. The air resounded with the songs of 
rejoicing birds, and all nature seemed at peace and 
at rest. 

Anthusa read a few chapters from " The Shepherd " 
to her son. He had asked her to do so, and when 
the task was ended, she let the book fall wearily upon 
her lap, and looked long and earnestly into the clear 
depth of that brilliant sapphire sky. She was aroused 
by a sigh from the couch. Her mother's heart yearned 
towards her boy : she felt for every pang he suffered a 
pang which wrung her own heart, ever since he had 
confessed to her his despairing doubts as to the possi- 
bility of his forgiveness ; and now, what could she do 
for him more than she had done? Instinctively her eyes 
sought the little table and the books she had selected. 
Inspired by a new thought, she took the scroll of the 
Gospel, and, unrolling it, read in clear, sweet tones, 
the history of the debtors who had nothing — ^who nad 
no money with which to pay the demands of their 
Lord. A very simple parable, and yet for 1800 years 
how many a broken heart has been healed by its 
Divine promises, its Divine lesson ? " Nothing to pay." 
No ! Diogenes felt, when his mother ceased, that he 
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was simply a debtor, who had "nothing to pay.*' The 
many talents which he had received, had been 
squandered, wasted, lost, and now when he was 
called upon to restore them, he had simply " nothing 
to pay." He was a bankrupt debtor, at the mercy of 
his Lord, who might, who perhaps ought, to sell him 
into slavery; but what said that Lord? 

" And when they had nothing to pay. He frankly 
forgave them both." 

" Mother," he said, slowly, " will you lend me the 
scroll, if you please." 

She put it into his hand, and again he read the story. 

" Which of them thinkest thou loved Him most?" 

" 1 suppose he to whom He forgave most." 

" Thou hast rightly judged," was the Divine reply. 

'* Wherefore I say unto thee, her sins which are many, 
are forgiven, for she loved much ; but to whom little 
is forgiven, the same loveth little " 

These were the words of the Saviour of the world 
t(^ this lost sheep, and a sweet refreshment, like a new 
life, crept into the young man's heart. He would 
not even attempt to pay that debt: he knew that he 
rould not do it ; and now he would rest in the sweet 
assurance of forgiveness. 

"Unto whom much is forgiven, the same loveth 
much/* tind love deeper than words could utter 
t i>ur»oil through the heart of Diogenes towards the 
hportkrr of these M-onls. 

Whrtl t»o\v Wrt« ihc sentence of man, or of men to 
hlu\ M lln muil >vrt« inspireti by the love which springs 
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from a burden removed, from a death pang relieved, 
from a conscious sin forgiven ; and his soul rose 
in grateful adoration to Him who had loved, and 
pitied not only the righteous but also the sinner. 

There was a long, long silence. At length Anthusa 
ventured to look where she could see her son's face ; 
she found that he was asleep, in a calm peaceful sleep, 
such as that she had hoped to see him enjoy, but had 
only hoped. There were traces of tears upon his face, 
and the whole expression seemed altered. There was 
a radiant peace, a tranquil happiness, which was not 
bom of earth. 

With patient, grateful heart the mother waited by 
her sleeping son, until the shadows of evening began 
to fall, then the long sleep was ended. When 
Diogenes opened his eyes, and found his mother 
sitting by his side, he raised himself upon his couch 
with a new smile. 

" Mother, I am better, I am well," he said ; and 
then added, " I have been dreaming in my sleep, that 
* when they had nothing to pay. He frankly forgave 
them both.* " 




CHAPTER VIII. 
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Thou sitt'st at home, safe by thy quiet fire, 
And hear*st of other's harms, but fearest none : 
And there thou tell'st of kings, and who aspire, 
Who fall, who rise, who triumph, who do moan. 

Samuel Daniel. 



NTHUSA*S heart was now at rest concern- 
ing her son. Diogenes rapidly improved in 
health, and by the physician's advice accom- 
panied Theodore, a young cousin of Adrian's, who had 
been on a visit to Constantinople, when he returned 
to his home in Athens. 

The parents of Theodore were old friends of 
Anthusa's, and she had no wish to refuse their urgent 
invitation which she felt would restore Diogenes to 
health of mind and body more quickly and certainly 
than the anxious, troubled journey of painful inquiry 
which she still purposed for herself, Diogenes would 
return before the autumn, and she would then pro- 
pose the journey to Antioch ; in the meanwhile, she 
decided to say nothing to him concerning Adrian's 
letter; it could have no other effect, than that of 
again filling his mind with troubled sorrowful thoughts. 
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Thus Diogenes set off upon his journey to Athens, with 
a relieved heart in being able to separate himself for a 
time from the scene of his temptation and his fall. 

And now it may not unnaturally be asked, " For 
what purpose had Demetrius, a man of large wealth, 
and ancient birth, thus deliberately acted the part of 
a tempter ? In order to answer this question, a glance 
at the political state of the empire is absolutely 
necessary. Christianity had for nearly forty years 
been the state religion of the empire, and paganism, 
although not actually persecuted, by law, was utterly 
depressed ; while, in Syria, the fervour of fresh con- 
verts very frequently displayed itself by an attack 
upon some idolatrous temple. It needs but a very 
slight acquaintance with the history of the time, to 
see that the heathen spirit was not by any means 
dormant. In country places, the peasants regretted 
the old gay processions, their old licentious free- 
dom. In the great cities, cultivated minds, the philo- 
sophers of the age, looked with horror upon a religion 
which encouraged, or seemed to encourage the lower 
orders to reason and debate by the shop counter, 
and in the mechanic's work-shop, the most subtle 
questions concerning the Divine essence. Philosophy 
had hitherto been the privilege of the few of the nobler 
souls, or rather of those who sat in the seats of the 
nobles. The lower orders had but to obey the com- 
mands, and believe the lessons of their sacrificing 
priest; while the knowledge of the Divine life, and 
existence upon earth, the speculations concerning 
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its continuance after death — these were the rewards 
of the student and the sage. Now, a Christian slave was 
considered by his own master as his equal in the 
celebration of their most sacred sacraments, an equal 
recipient in the knowledge of Divine realities. 

A large party existed then, which longed for the 
overthrow of Christianity, and the restoration of Pagan- 
ism, as the governing power in the state. One of the 
greatest leaders in this movement was Maximus of 
Ephesus, a man deeply versed, not only in every grace 
of classical learning, but also deeply versed in that 
knowledge of magnetism and electricity, which was 
familiar to the heathen priesthood, and was used 
by them as a means of obtaining power over their 
votaries. Maximus was a leader, an eloquent 
teacher, as was also Libanius the sophist, but a Head 
was needed, one who possessed birth, station, and 
wealth, with the will to use them under the direction 
of his teachers. Such a Head, the party had been 
delighted to find in the young Caesar Julian. 

Julian was about six years of age, when his great- 
uncle Constantine, the father of the present Emperor, 
died. Upon the accession of Constantius, a 
massacre took place of all those relations whose 
claims might oppose him in the empire; whether 
this massacre was perpetrated by the order of 
Constantius, or not, I dare not say, I only know 
lliat ancient histories, both Christian and heathen, 
allirni that it was so, and that Julian in his appeal to 
the people of Athens, reminds them that Constantius 
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had thus put to death his father, two uncles, and six 
of their mutual cousins. Upon another occasion, 
Julian says, that he was told when a child, that 
Constantius could not restrain the fury of the 
soldiers; but he very evidently disbelieved this 
himself, and says that he and his brother Gallus were 
also destined for the same fate, Gallus escaped because 
he was at the time dangerously ill, and Julian himself, 
although he does not acknowledge it, because his 
friends secreted him in a Christian church. 

When Constantius was firmly fixed upon the 
throne, and was informed of the existence of his young 
relatives, he assigned them a residence in Cappadocia, 
where they were kept in perfect seclusion, but were 
provided with teachers. Debarred from all associates 
of their own age and rank, the youths grew up to 
manhood, and when Gallus was about twenty-five 
years of age, Constantius invested him with a Caesar's 
purple, and assigned him a residence in Antioch, with 
jurisdiction over Syria. 

All historians seem to agree in saying that Gallus was 
utterly unfit to govern, as indeed might have been ex- 
pected from the education he had received; he had been 
Caesar littie more than three years, when he was sum- 
moned to Milan, and after a secret trial, was executed. 

These events were little likely to impress the growing 
mind of Julian with any high respect for Christianity. 
Gallus was six years older than he, but he was 
his only surviving brother, and as Julian piti- 
fully expresses it — "Though he might be deemed 
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unfit to govern, surely he was not unworthy to 
live.*' 

The death of Gallus seems to have been a heavy 
blow to Julian, and its memory was stored up in his 
heart, as an incentive to vengeance if it should ever 
be in his power to gain it : for seven months he was 
in great uncertainty as to his own fate ; but by the 
intercession of the empress Eusebia, hS at length 
received permission to reside at Athens. 

In the month of October 355, Julian was summoned 
to court, where the empress had continued her bene- 
volent exertions in his favour, and in November he 
was publicly invested with the Caesar's purple, by 
Constantius himself, in a large assembly of the soldiers 
and the people. The western frontier of the empire 
was menaced by the AUemani, and the young Caesar 
was sent into Gaul, with very limited powers, but with 
orders to preserve and defend the empire. 

Julian was of a very different temper from his 
brother Gallus; naturally studious, the retirement in 
which he had been educated had strengthened this 
love of study \ and when invested with the purple, he 
at once devoted himself to the study of the military 
art, and the science of government ; and so ably, so 
devotedly were these studies pursued, that Christian 
and heathen historians unite in their praises of his 
administration of the western empire, and of the 
military genius which soon brought peace to the frontier. 

Paganism had then at length found her Head, for 
Julian had, when in Cappadocia, secretly consulted 
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Maximus of Ephesus, and while in Athens, and 
apparently engaged in attending the lectures of 
Christian professors, had been secretly initiated into 
the earlier portions of the Eleusinian mysteries. As 
soon as he could do so, he invited Maximus of Ephesus 
to Paris, where the initiation was concluded. Far 
and wide through the vast empire, the sophists and 
philosophers, the priests of Jupiter and Cybele, raised 
their hearts in enthusiastic hope, and men of wealth 
like Demetrius of Thessaly, were not ashamed to play 
their parts in preparing the way for the restoration 
of the old heroic religion of Greece and Rome, by 
familiarising the senses of young Christian nobles with 
those magic arts, which are the acknowledged accom- 
paniments of heathenism, and thus deadening the 
opposition to that triumph which they were so con- 
fidently preparing. 

Thus while the very existence of the empire was 
threatened, in the east by the Persians, and in Europe 
by the restless tribes upon the Danube, Julian was 
intent upon one great scheme, the restoration of 
Paganism, and every effort to ingratiate himself with 
the army he commanded, was unhesitatingly made. 

As to Constantius, when the news arrived of the 
fall of Amida, and of the Persian triumph, every 
energy was devoted to strengthen the armies upon 
the great Assyrian plain. He punished unsparingly all 
those unfortunate commanders still left from the 
captured city, and then sent orders by a military 
tribune to Julian for the instant despatch of northern 
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iiudliaries ; the legion known as the Petulante^, and 
300 picked men. 

Julian, sorely against his wiD, was constrained to 
permit the tribmie to choose out the 300, and set 
off by forced marches upon his return with them to 
Sjrria; but several of the auxiliaries named by Con- 
stantius had already been despatched to Britain, 
where Julian had sent them to aid the colonists 
against an invasion of the Picts and Scots. There 
remained the legion of ** the Petulantes, so named, it 
is said, from its mutinous disposition,'' and with a very 
unwilling mind, Julian gave orders for its departure. 
There was some real ground for this unwillingness, for 
most of the men had enlisted upon the understanding 
that they were not to cross the Alps, while they were 
now required to march to the burning deserts of 
Syria. Some one, it will never be certainly known 
whom, but certainly some one who could write, threw 
down a paper in the camp of the Petulantes, upon 
which was written — " We are being driven to the 
farthest parts of the earth, like condemned criminals, 
and our relatives will become slaves to the Allemani 
after we have delivered them from that first captivity 
by desperate battles." 

The paper was found by some one who showed it 
to Julian. He, ever intent upon gaining popularity, 
instead of appealing to the public spirit of the troops 
by describing the sufferings of their friends, captured 
and crucified by the Persians, immediately issued an 
order as unmilitary as conld well have been given — ^a 
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permission for the men to take their wives and families, 
while still further to engage them to himself, he 
ordered waggons to be provided at the public expense 
for the travellers. Still further to please the petulant 
warriors, he decided that they should pass by Paris, 
on their march, in order that he might have the 
opportunity of saying farewell to them himself. 

Paris, or to use Julian's own words when speaking 
of it, his " beloved Lutetia," was a very favourite resi- 
dence of Julian. The small city was built upon an 
island in the Seine, and was well fortified. The busy 
colonists who resided there had provided themselves 
with luxurious baths, theatres, temples, and a palace, 
while a splendid hippodrome lay without the walls. 
Far away on all sides stretched the primeval forest, 
scarcely broken but by the great roads which the 
Romans had made to their conquered provinces. 

Upon one of these roads Julian advanced to meet 
the Petulantes, who greeted him with acclamations. 
In reviewing the troops, Julian exerted himself to 
secure their affection by lavishly praising them for 
their past services, and displaying his imperial birth 
in his happy recognition of every former acquaintance. 
When the review had thus satisfactorily ended, Julian 
invited the officers of the legion to a banquet in the 
palace. 

That night, upon retiring to his couch, the ambitious 
Caesar dreamed that he saw the Genius of the empire 
waiting at his door, and pressing importunately for 
admission. Awakening from his slumber, he heard 
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loud cries, and shortly, the palace was surrounded by 
the Petulantes importunately clamouring for the Caesar, 
and saluting him as emperor, with clashing of arms, 
and a great outcry. Julian may tell what followed in 
his own words : 

"Though my wife wais then living, I happened to 
sleep alone, in an adjoining chamber, from which, 
there being an opening in the wall, I paid my adora- 
tion to Jupiter. The clamour increasing, and a general 
tumult prevailing throughout the palace, I entreated 
that god to give me a sign. This he immediately 
showed me, commanding me firmly to confide in it, 
and not oppose the resolution of the array. Though 
I had received these omens, I did not, however, yield 
without reluctance, but resisted as much as possible, 
nor would I admit of the salutation or the diadem. 
But not being able singly to oppose so many, and 
the gods whose will it was strongly animating them, 
and at the same time composing my spirits, at 
length, about the third hour, some soldier, T know 
not whom, giving me a collar, I put it on, and then 
re-entered the palace, groaning, as the gods can wit- 
ness, from the bottom of my heart; for though the 
confidence which the former sign had given me in 
God could not but inspire me with fortitude, I was 
ashamed and abashed, at not seeming to obey Con- 
stantius faithfully to the last." 

Thus, then, the great step was taken. Julian might 
not be willing to seem unfaithful to Constantius, but 
he had long been so in reality. He had been acting 
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a double part for years, and, young as he was, was no 
mean proficient in the art of self-righteous self-decep- 
tion. The mask was now thrown boldly off; he was 
the commander of a large army, who were attached to 
his person, and he was fully prepared to brave the 
consequences of the events of the past day. Sapor 
might ovemm the country which had been, so hardly 
earned by Julian's ancestors. Roman fathers and 
mothers might be driven out from their slieltering 
homesteads ; Roman children might wander orphaned 
outcasts, starving upon the banks of the great rivers ; 
and the Roman eagles might be trampled in the dust 
What was all this to Julian ? The Petulantes should 
not go to the relief of the empire, and the picked 
soldiers who had returned to Paris upon the. news of 
the mutiny, should remain in peace, until Constantius 
admitted the claim of his cousin to the full authority 
of a Roman emperor. 

Thus, while Constantius was straining every energy 
for the defence of the empire, and was fully expecting 
the Gallic legions, all his hopes were to be frustrated ; 
and that love of supreme authority, which was a 
part of his nature, received its final shock. The 
summer of 360 was as disastrous as its predecessor. 
Sapor again appeared on the banks of the Tigris, with 
an immense army, inspirited by the success of the late 
campaign. The army of Constantius was concentra- 
ted round Nisibis, the most important of all the frontier 
cities. Thus Singara and other smaller towns were left 
to their garrisons for defence, strengthened alone 
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by the few troops which could be spared. Before the 
autumn arrived, many of these smaller towns, together 
with Singara and Bezabde, both strongly fortified and 
important cities, were in the hands of the enemy ; 
and all the inhabitants who had not fallen in the cruel 
massacre when the cities were captured, were carried 
into captivity. 

The envoys who had been sent by Julian with his 
letter of explanation to Constantius, found the emperor 
already on his march into Syria, and sorely perplexed 
as to the propriety of moving his troops against Sapor or 
against his cousin. Eventually he decided upon sending 
officers witli authority to bear his commands to Julian 
to resume his rank of Caesar, whilst he himself con- 
tinued his march into Syria. Historians relate, and I 
can easily believe them, that the stately Constantius, 
who in general dreaded any expression of his emotions 
in public, was so far overcome, as to shed tears when 
he saw the charred and blackened ruins of the once 
beautiful city of Amida, when he passed through 
the miles of country, which had, when last he saw it, 
been blooming with verdant crops, or golden grain, 
but was now a black and burnt up wilderness. 

Constantius was not contented with tears, however; 
he passed from fort to fort, strengthening the garrisons 
to the best of his ability, and encouraging them with 
his presence. Sapor had, after repairing the breaches, 
and strengthening the fortifieatiojis of Bezabde, left a 
strong garrison of Persians within it. Constantius 
encompassed the city, and prepared to retake it j the 
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siege however was tedious, and he returned to Antioch, 
which he left in the spring of 361, to linger upon the 
banks of the great rivers, awaiting a decisive battie 
with Sapor, who, however, having consulted his sooth- 
sayers, and finding the omens unfavourable, declined 
the battle, and returned into Persia once more. 

Constantius now felt himself free to march against 
Julian, who, after having offered secret sacrifices to 
Bellona, had assembled his troops, and demanded an 
oath of fidelity to his fortunes. This had been unhesi- 
tatingly given, one man alone refiising to take it. 
Thus then, the great army of the north passed south- 
wards towards Constantinople. Here and there some 
faithful city refused to open its gates ; Julian instantly 
detached part of his force to subdue such opposition, 
while he still pressed onward. Civil war did not 
threaten the empire, it came swift-footed with sword 
unsheathed, but not for long. 

Constantius, like Julian, had assembled his troops, 
and they had with unhesitating acclamations proved 
their fidelity. Catholics and Arians joined at once 
in forgetting their religious disputes, and united 
against the common enemy. 

Any form of Christianity, any acknowledgment of 
the authority of the common Saviour, was better than 
the sway of an idolatrous fanatic. Thus the heart 
of Constantius was revived for a short time by the 
sympathy of his people, and he made preparations for 
leaving Antioch in better spirits ; but before he left, de- 
spondency again seized upon him. It may well have 
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been that he was consckxis of some real cause for Jul- 
ian's ingradtade, for Julian's rebellion against Christi- 
anity ; some wfaisperii^ of conscience at List pierced 
through the pride of the stately Emperor, but he con- 
tinued his march. At length, idien he reached Tarsus, 
he was seized with a fever. He still wished to press 
forward, but the footsteps of a mightier than Julian were 
advancing to meet him, and this at length became 
evident to his own unwilling souL When the pomp and 
the pride of this world was at last so evidently passing 
away from his power, Constantius consented and 
desired to place himself under the yoke of Christ 
During the many years in which he had been engaged 
in presiding over S3aiods, and debating the roost 
sacred questions of Christianity, he himself had never 
partaken of any of her sacraments, had never realised 
the blessings to be obtained from them. Now, when 
the cold hand of death was laid upon him, he desired 
those blessings, and his request was not denied. He 
was baptized, and received the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion, upon his death-bed, and very shortly 
after expired, on the 5th of October 361 ; but before 
his death, he named Julian as his successor in the 
empire. The tears which were shed around the bier 
of Constantius were sincere; his reign had been a 
troubled one in many respects, but alas ! would the 
coming one be less so? Repentance towards Julian 
might dictate the Emperor's last will, and in truth 
Julian was the only remaining descendant of Constan- 
tius Chlorus, the only one who could lay any heredi- 
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tary claim to the crown ; but, alas ! sighed many a 
heart which heard the tidings, " we have been scourged 
with whips already, but the scourge of the scorpions 
is in preparation." 

The body of Constantius was carefully prepared 
for burial, and then, under the charge of Jovian, one 
of the officers of the late Emperor, was carried in 
solemn procession on its way to the capital. Upon 
the approach of the cavalcade, the magistrates of the 
different cities upon its route came forth to meet it and 
conduct it upon its way, with the animals specially 
set apart for royal use. In every place Jovian acted 
as the representative of royalty. Seated upon a lofty 
seat, on the gilded car which bore the remains, he 
acknowledged for the deceased Emperor the loyal 
grief, and service of his late subjects, and thus they 
passed on, in stately pomp and sad silence, to bear 
the body of Constantius to its last home, to its rest 
by the side of his father's golden coffin in the church 
of the Holy Apostles at Constantinople. 





CHAPTER IX. 




** If any touch my friend or his good name, 
It is my honour, and my love, to free 

His blasted fame 
From the least spot, or thought of blame. 
I could not use a friend as I use thee." 

George Herbert. 

HE spacious mansion of Theon was situated 
in the most fashionable quarter of Con- 
stantinople, and was distinguished alike by 
the beauty of its architecture and the exquisite taste 
displayed in the grounds which surrounded it The 
interior of the house corresponded well with its ex- 
terior ; on every side wealth, directed by highly culti- 
vated taste, impressed a sense of artistic beauty upon 
every household comfort. Theon was not married, 
or rather he had been married in early youth, but had 
lost his young bride before the first year of their 
happiness had been completed, and had, since that 
great sorrow, lived outwardly a lonely life ; but those 
who knew him, knew well that there were few sorrow- 
ful hearts in that great capital which did not feel very 
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sure of sympathy and relief from the apparently cold- 
hearted Theon. 

One December evening, in the year 361, the waters 
of the Bosphorus reflected the brilliant lights which 
shone from Theon*s windows, and the street in the 
rear of the house was thickly thronged by chariots and 
horses, with their attendants. Theon was receiving a 
select circle of friends — not a very usual occurrence 
with him, but one demanded by the pressing exigences 
of the times. A varied and picturesque group was 
gathered round the hospitable table upon which the 
latest remains of the feast, the choice fruits, wines, 
and confectioneries still remained. The attendants 
had left the room, and the host, with his guests, seemed 
to have really entered upon the business which had 
drawn them together. Upon Theon*s right hand sat 
Arbetio, an old, white-haired general, who had served 
under the great Constantine. The two stately, fair- 
haired brothers Valentinian, and Valens were there. 
Jovian, the captain of the guard under Constantius, 
who had but just fulfilled his melancholy task of con- 
ducting the remains, and acting as the living repre- 
sentative of his dead master, was there also, a tall, 
handsome man, with a peculiarly frank, open face, 
and fresh, blue eyes. There were grave senators, 
restless warriors, an Arian prelate, one or two presby- 
ters of the banished Church, and a fiery young monk 
who had recently arrived from Alexandria. Altogether, 
about twenty men, either distinguished for their rank 
or abilities, were seated round the table, earnestly 
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discussing some subject of the deepest interest to 
all. 

Honorius, a military tribune, was replying to some 
remark of Jovian's. 

"I will not go," he said. "Let Julian carry his 
idols before his Gallic pagans if he will, Sapor will 
make short work of them j and then, when idolatry is 
crushed out, we will rise as one man to renew the 
empire." 

" The false-hearted little ape ! My very soul loathes 
him,** said another. " I will not go, and I appeal to 
all of you, whether this apostate is to undo all for 
which the sainted martyrs lived and died ? " 

The voice of the strong man changed, and his eyes 
glistened, as he continued — 

" Must every sacred memory be crushed out from 
our hearts, every noble aspiration from our councils ? 
I am no saint, but well do I remember when a mere 
lad, listening to the history of the young Manlius, 
bearing that Labarum * through all the fury of battle 
to its resting-place in Rome. Well do I remember my 
first battle under that banner, when I saw its gleaming 
jewels flashing brightly in the sun, while high above 
them the sacred Cross, the sacred name of our 
Redeemer, shone clearly out upon the earthly crown. 
Ay ! how my young blood leapt in answer to the les- 

* The banner covered with precious stones, which was made 
by the order of Constantine the Great ; it was surmounted by 
the imperial crown, upon which was placed the monogram oi 
Christ. 
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sons I had received by my mother's knee, of the holy 
meaning of that Christ-crowned banner \ and now " — 

There was a pause, a sympathetic thrill passed 
through the whole party, while the speaker continued — 

"And now, this recreant, this puffed up piece of 
vanity, has dared to efface the name of Christ from 
the crown, and expects Christian soldiers to follow 
him and his idols to battle. It is asking too much. 
I cannot go.'* 

A soft, slow voice was heard from the upper end of 
the table. It was the voice of the aged Arbetio : 

" It is well for Rome, it is well for Christianity, when 
she has such men as those who have now spoken 
among her sons ; but if you young men thus grieve 
over this last action of Julian's, what think you must 
be my feelings ? I fought at Saxa Rubra. I was but 
a lad then, and not yet a Christian, but I saw Lannus 
Manlius, a bright vision of flashing light, when he bore 
the first Christian banner to its victory over the king- 
doms of Satan. I also stood by the side of my 
beloved master, Constantine, at the battle of Adrian- 
ople, when he reminded all his officers, as they were 
gathered round the Labarum before the battle, that 
they fought under a Christian banner, and when he 
gave orders to all the legions that they must spare the 
vanquished, offering rewards for every prisoner brought 
in alive, as an inducement to the men to spare the 
usual massacre. We received a new lesson in the 
art of war that day — a lesson of forgiveness to our 
enemies." 
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The old man ceased speaking, and respect for him, 
and for the memories he awakened, seemed to subdue 
something of the fiery spirit which prevailed before. 
At length Theon spoke. 

" I scarcely know how to express my feelings," he 
said, " yet I must try to do so. I do not believe that 
any one here can feel this insult to our faith, this 
insult to our common Redeemer, more than I do, 
and yet I must own that I feel almost certain if I were 
a soldier I should not give up my post at this time. 
It seems to me, gentlemen, that we are all too apt to 
forget our Master's bidding ; the Caesar to whom He 
commanded His disciples to offer earthly tribute, was, 
as is Julian, an idolater." 

" That may be," interrupted Honorius, passionately, 
" but at any rate he knew no better, while this poor 
drivelling apostate has known the better way, and yet 
has trampled his Lord beneath his feet." 

The bishop here interposed. ' 

" Let him who is without sin among us cast the 
first stone at Julian ; let those who are conscious of 
perfect obedience to their Divine Lord, refuse to obey 
His commands concerning their earthly Master, the 
earthly Caesar." 

Jovian coloured deeply. " I am not at all unaware, 
sir, that your speech was intended for me, and I 
certainly cannot pretend to even a very imperfect 
obedience to my Divine Master ; but I would also 
beg you to believe that upon the subject to which you 
refer, my enemies have invented the calumny, and I 
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cast no stone at Julian ; but while he thus persists in 
throwing the very heaviest stones of aspersion and 
calumny against my Divine Master, I for one simply 
wish to show some slight obedience to that Master, 
by rising up and shaking the very dust of the place 
which shelters the apostate from off my feet." 

A half laugh passed round among the younger 
members of the party. They were not at all sorry to 
see the bishop silenced with his own weapons, and 
then there was another anxious silence, broken at last 
by Theon. 

" Valentinian, Jovian, and you my younger military 
friends, will you patiently bear with me while I put 
the question in the light in which it appears to me ? 
We must not think of ourselves as alone in this 
terrible crisis, we must consider others, and the effect 
of our example upon those who look up to us. If 
you throw down your belts, how can you expect other 
Christian soldiers to remain at their posts ; there will, 
there must be, either a revolt against Julian and his 
authority, which must end in the most frightful 
anarchy, for you know that he is but the representa- 
tive of a large party ; or it must lead to the surrender 
of your posts of high authority to one who is a Pagan 
at heart. So long as we remain at our posts they are 
held for our master Christ, since we are His pledged 
servants. If we give up these posts, we give them up 
to those who will gladly serve the ancient demons." 

One of the presbyters, who had hitherto been silent, 
now spoke. 
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" If you will permit me noble sirs, I will gladly 
speak one word. You, noble Theon, would not have 
invited me to this conference, if you had not intended 
to grant me full liberty of speech ; and if I offend, I 
must beg you to remember whose servant I am. It 
appears to me, then, that not one of you seems to see 
that Julian is but a rod in the hand of his Lord and 
mine. Has it ever occurred to any one here present, 
that the name of Christ has been removed from the 
Imperial banner, because the empire is no longer 
worthy of the sacred trust ? Does not one among you 
perceive that it is quite possible, our divisions, our 
pride, our luxurious idleness, our self-assertions, our 
many departures from the simplicity and love of 
Christ, may have induced Him to ^vithdraw Himself 
from us? Julian cannot displace Christ from the 
imperial crown, although he may displace the outward 
symbol; but we may in reality displace Christ, we 
do dethrone Him, by every act of faithlessness, of 
disobedience to His commands. If Julian commanded 
his officers to offer sacrifice to idols, it seems to me 
that their course would be clear; as it is, I can but 
believe, that every desertion from a post of duty is 
simply a desertion from the service of Christ." 

" I am quite of your opinion my young brother," 
said the bishop, "and shall be very thankful, if, in 
these darkening days, the light of truth shall lead us 
into true unison." 

The young man bowed, but remained silent ; and 
again the voice of Arbetio was heard : " If my poor 
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counsels have any weight with my younger friends, I 
would most earnestly urge them to listen to the 
counsels of these reverend men ; and, at any rate for 
the present, retain their posts, and perform their duties 
faithfully." 

Jovian and Valentinian, who were the leaders of the 
malcontents, looked at each other silently for a few 
moments, and then as silently and gravely clasped 
each other's hands. "We will not be the cause of 
further divisions, if we can help it, and if Arbetio 
sanctions our stay, we must feel assured that there is 
but one course open." 

" You have lightened my heart," said Theon. 

" AVho can tell me anything of Adrian Manlius ? *' 
inquired Honorius. 

"Gone to Rome to see his father, and bear the 
news," replied a young officer. " I was with him when 
we received the news about the Labarum. His face 
turned as white as one of Julian's favourite bulls, and 
he immediately left me. When I went to his house in 
the evening, I found that he had left me to obtain 
leave of absence, and had started off straightway to 
see his father and consult with him, as to remaining at 
his post." 

" Just like Adrian," said Theon. " He is of an age 
when young men generally act in all things for them- 
selves; but he does nothing without consulting his 
father." 

" Have you heard of Julian's latest act of real wis- 
dom," said one of the guestS; who had not yet spoken. 
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" About the barber ? " said Theon. 

" What was it?" asked Arbetio. 

" O ! he suddenly took it into his head, that it was 
just possible, a little attention might be vouchsafed to 
his ragged, uncombed, philosopher's beard. So he sent 
for the late chief barber. That important personage 
was delighted at the 'prospect, and presented him- 
self with all speed; but when the richly-attired 
official, all bows and perfumes appeared, Julian stared 
in well-acted astonishment. 

'' There is some mistake, sir; I did hot send fOr ah 
officer, but for a barber." 

The poor man's protestations, ihiat he was quite 
ready to perform, and quite equal to his task, were all 
unheeded. Julian, it seems, did not really want either 
to clean or to part with his precious beard ; he only 
wanted an excuse for dismissing a useless functionary, 
and now the court barber and his twenty assistants 
are cashiered. 

** Yes, and the chief cook with his thousand assist- 
ants." 

"Cooks are scarcely wanted in these days," said 
Honorius. " The priests are the cooks, the Emperor 
is the scullion, and the Petulantes are the invited 
guests." 

" If it were not enough to make a brave man weep, 
it certainly does provoke the idle ones to laugh," said 
another guest '' Is it not infamous that we should 
have to attend upon the Emperor of the world, while 
he blows the bellows, and carries the wood for tlie 
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fire, which is to cook the beautiful white oxen which 
are not eaten by the hungry, but by these overfed 
legionaries, or those recreant apostates, who prefer feast- 
ing in the idol's temple, to suffering for their faith. 

Adrian's friend, the young officer, Felix, now spoke. 

" The greatest amusement of ^11 is to see poor Julian 
poking his head over the slaughtered beasts, taking 
out the heart or the entrails, and peering over them 
with hungry eyes, in order that he may determine 
whether his idols authorise his getting out of bed upon 
the right side or the left, or whether he must entirely 
alter his direction \ whether the omens are favourable 
for the despatch of his epistle to the Alexandrians, or 
whether he must sacrifice a flock of fluttering doves, 
to avert the wrath of some of his demons. It seems 
to me, gentlemen, that you all take the matter far too 
seriously. I am sure there has been no spectacle in 
the theatre, no chariot race in the hippodrome, which 
has given to us poor mortals half the amusement which 
this unfortunate Julian does. I am in a constant and 
delightful state of wonder as to what he will do next 
One day we are startled out of our sleep to attend 
the Emperor in his devotions to Apollo. Another 
day he marches in long procession, with all the repro- 
bates of the city, to adore Venus. Again, he honours 
j upiter with a hecatomb of white oxen," 

*" Amusing himself meanwhile with private sacrifices 
to Nemesis, and in hunting up every one connected 
with the death of his brotbet Gallus/* inteniipted 
Honorius. 
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" Yes," replied Felix, gaily ; " and I really do not 
know what can induce people to regret the stately 
decorum of the court of Constantius, when they can 
find so much amusement in the absurdities of Julian." 

The young Alexandrian monk, who had not spoken, 
but had eagerly listened to every speaker, and did not 
seem at all satisfied with the decision at which the 
assembly had arrived, had been listening to the self- 
complacence of Felix with flashing eyes and kindling 
brow, and the young courtier was suddenly reminded 
that he was in the presence of those who were at least 
sincere in their sorrow, by the monk, who rose from 
his seat, and deliberately threw the contents of a 
goblet of wine full in the speaker's face, and over his 
richly-embroidered tunic. When Felix rose in speech- 
less indignation, he was met by the calmly spoken 
words — 

" You are fond of atnusement, it seems, even when 
that amusement is an insult to the God who made 
you, to the Saviour who redeemed you ; perhaps some 
of the company may find amusement in the spectacle 
you now present" 

The monk was secure alike from retaliation or 
rebuke in the privileges of his profession, but Arbetio 
and Theon, who knew how to distinguish between the 
apparent irreverence of youth, and any real inten- 
tion to insult their faith, hurried up to poor Felix, 
and offered assistance and sympathy ; but Felix had 
sense and good feeling sufficient to enable him to 
refuse all sympathy, and with an abashed face he 
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faltered out a few words of explanation, that he had 
not the slightest intention, whilst ridiculing Julian, to 
insult that faith, which was as precious to him as it 
could be to any one, and then, without waiting for a 
reply, he hastily left the room. 

Very shortly after the party separated, the calmer 
and wiser heads of Theon and Arbetio, with a few 
others, very well satisfied with the promise they had 
gained from the malcontents, that they would not add 
fuel to the gathering spirit of revolt against the autho- 
rity of the unfortunate apostate. 

Yes \ it was true the Cross crowned banner was 
degraded, and not without reason. Already it had 
become a sort of idol in the army, and the men were 
far more inclined to place reliance upon its presence 
in battle than upon the presence of His Spirit whose 
name it bore. Theon felt very certain as to the advice 
Adrian would receive from his father, and when at 
the end of a month the young man returned with 
grave, worn face to his duties, his friends scarcely 
dared to ask him concerning his father, or the effect 
of this sorrowful news. 

Meanwhile Julian was actively employed in dismiss- 
ing the luxurious establishment of Constantius, and 
in reorganising the whole administration. Active in 
mind and body, temperate, and possessed with an 
ardent desire for popular applause and fame, the 
young Emperor • devoted himself to his duties un- 
ceasingly. He issued an edict which gave full liberty 
of worship, and the exiled adherents to the Nicene 
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creed retximed joyfully to their sees. The heathen 
temples were joyfully re-opened, and again the streets 
were thronged with garland-wreathed animals and 
their attendant musicians and priests. The beautiful 
statues which Constantine the Great had preserved as 
objects of admiration, artistic adornments of his 
capital, were now taken down from the pedestals, 
where they were exposed to the imholy gaze of the 
vulgar, and were once more enshrined in recesses for 
the adoration of the faithful. 

Julian's restless spirit would not long suffer him 
to remain quietly at Constantinople. The war with 
Persia must be continued, and in order to make his 
preparations more effectually, in May 362 Julian left 
Constantinople and proceeded to Antioch. 

Sapor had made propositions for peace, but as the 
Persian still demanded the cession of the contested 
provinces, Julian, encouraged by his own warlike dis- 
position, and by his successes against the Allemani, 
was firmly determined not to cede one inch of terri- 
tory. The preparations for the campaign were 
pushed forward vigorously, and Julian, passing 
through the ruined city of Nicomedia, issued orders 
for its immediate restoration ; while he advanced 
with his court and army to Antioch, visiting upon 
his way every ancient shrine, and consulting every 
ancient oracle. 




CHAPTER X. 

** For after grief is more complete^ 
And kisses never £dl so sweet, 
As when long-parted lovers meet." 

Anonymous in Chambers's Journal, 

[NTIOCH was one of the most beautiful cities 
of the Roman empire ; built upon the river 
Orontes, about tweoty miles above the sea. 
The city was a splendid monument to the uiagnificence 
of its founder Antiochus \ its temples were marvels of 
Grecian art ; its palaces and public buildings rivalled 
those of Athens; its spectacles and games attracted 
visitors from all parts of the empire ; aud its inhabit- 
ants had long been celebrated for their luxurious love 
of pleasure, their wit, and the licentious freedom of 
their maimers. 

Outside the city wa§ the far-famed oracle and 
temple of ApoUo, situated in the grove of Daphne, a 
spot adorned by every beauty of nature ; where groves 
of laurels and cypresses, with a profusion of flowers, 
perfumed the air, and sheltering trees tempered the 
heat. The spot h^d long been §acred to ApqUq, arid 
to that beautiful Daphne, who, flyipg from the. pursuit 
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of the gody had been received by the opening earth, 
and pitifully changed into a laurel. 

Within the adjoining temple stood a famous statue 
of Apollo, which is thus described by I^ibanias : 

" My fancy, O my countrymen, presents me with the 
form of the god, and sets before my eyes this image, 
the complacency of the aspect, the tenderness of the 
skin, expressed in the marble, the sash over his breast, 
confining the golden robe, so that some parts of it 
subsided and others rose. What mind had such 
fervour, that the whole appearance of the statue could 
not calm ? For the god seemed in the act of singing, 
or as when he was once heard playing on his harp at 
noon. The song was in praise of the earth, on whom, 
gaping to receive the virgin, and then contracting to 
conceal her, he seemed to pour a libation from a 
golden cup." 

A splendid festival in honour of Apollo had been 
held at Antioch in earlier times, but as Christianity 
gained influence, the festival decayed. In the perse- 
cution under the Emperor Decius, Babylas the bishop 
of Antioch had suffered martyrdom ; and Gallus, the 
brother of Julian, had, during his short rule in the 
city, bestowed a large portion of the Daphnean grove 
upon the Christians, as a mausoleum for the cherished 
remains of their martyr. 

The Christians of Antioch were now Arians. No 
adherent to the Nicene creed was permitted to 
celebrate worship within the walls ; and Marcus the 
protector of Nonna, fed his little flocJc in an out- 
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buflding of his own house, near the suburban village 
of Daphne. 

One morning in the summer of 362, Nonna was 
surprised by a visit from Rachel and her husband, 
with little Maignus, who was now growing rapidly, but 
not growing out of his affection for his beautiful play- 
mate his lady Nonna. 

Nonna had been intending to pay her annual 
visit to her friends in a very short time, and was 
therefore most thoroughly surprised to see them 
so soon. Her surprise was soon changed into sorrow 
however, when she heard the cause. Julian needed 
money for the expenses of the Persian war, some new 
tax must be levied, and he felt a certain gratification 
in being able to raise money from the fidelity of the 
Christians. The payment would ease them of their 
superfluous wealth, and restrict them in those bene- 
volent actions which he vainly incited his heathen 
friends to imitate. The threatened blow had fallen 
at last. Orders were issued for compulsory sacrifice, 
and all those who refused thus to apostatize, were to 
be heavily fined. No sooner did the orders arrive at 
Nicsea, than the tax collector visited Gregory's village, 
and demanded his decision, Gregory had at once 
refused to sacrifice his faith, but as to paying the ;^2o 
demanded by the tax collector, it was simply impos- 
sible ; in order to gain time, he begged permission to 
visit Antioch, before his farm was sold, to pay the 
tax ; he said that he wished to consult some friends 
in the city, and undertook to return by a certain day. 
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And now Gregory had come, not to beg money 
from Nonna, but to appeal personally to the Emperor ; 
and if he could not gain relief for others, at least 
endeavour to have his own fine remitted, when he 
showed his utter inability to pay it He had heard 
that Julian was humane. Surely he did not wish to 
inflict the severities of the most savage Emperors. 

When Bishop Marcus was informed by Nonna of 
the cause of Gregor/s hurried visit, he approved of 
the plan, although he had small hopes of its success ; 
and he desired Nonna to bring Gregory to him, 
that he might advise him as to his proceedings. 
Marcus was very infirm, and seldom left the house 
now, but his mild wisdom was ever firesh, and ready 
for the benefit of his charge. 

"Had you then heard of this edict, my father?" 
asked Nonna. 

" Yes, my child ; I heard of it a week ago, but I 
did not wish to add to your cares." 

" Then, my father, will they not come and compel 
you to sacrifice ?" 

" No, child ; I have no money to tempt them. The 
object is to raise money, and also to unite the army 
in its compulsory obedience to the emperor." 

A thrill passed through Nonna's heart. She was 
not yet assured that Adrian was dead, and at length 
she spoke. 

" Do you think, dear father, that all soldiers will be 
Compelled to sacrifice ?" 

" Such are the orders, my child ; but as soon as 
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th?y were issued, Jovian, chief captain of the guard, 
Valentinian, and Valens his brother, with some whose 
names I did not hear, went in a body to the palace, 
and resigned their belts," 

Nonna's eyes gleamed with holy joy. " Praise the 
Lord, O my soul," she murmured instinctively ; then 
half abashed, resumed her listening attitude. The 
old man gently stroked her hair, and continued : 

" Julian could not afford to lose the services of 
such distinguished officers, and they are therefore 
allowed to absent themselves from the sacrifices." 

Marcus smiled as he continued — " I mus( say that 
I think it will be better for all military discipline that 
they should absent themselves, if what I heard ot 
Yalentinian be true." 

Nonna*s eyes questioned, but she did not speak. 

" They say that last week, when he attended the 
Emperor to the temple, the ministering priest at- 
tempted to sprinkle him. with the lustral water ; but 
the fiery soldier prevented the pollution by striking 
the priest indignantly, although he was then in the 
presence of the Emperor." 

Again Nonna's eyes brightened, but as they met 
those of the old man they drooped. 

" Yes, my child, we are both wrong ; we must not 
rejoice in iniquity, but we must pray more earnestly 
that the faith of all our friends may be strengthened. 
1 have sad news from Rome, from Athens, from 
Alexandria, and Constantinople, of the apostacy ot 
many whom I once considered faithful Christianis. 
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The fire has been heated in the furnace, and of those 
who are tried in it, alas, how few will come out puri- 
fied. I am thankful for the fidelity of Gregory. I 
sincerely hope that he may move the heart of Julian ; 
but if he should not, my child, will he then sacrifice, 
think you?" 

" Never," cried Nonna, earnestly ; " oh ! I feel sure 
that he never would \ Rachel would never let him ; 
and, indeed, father, he shall not be tempted. You 
bade me call you father, and consider myself as your 
child j you will not refuse my request to sell my jewels. 
If Julian denies the petition of Gregory, do give me 
your promise that I may pay the fine." 

** You may, most assuredly, child. The jewels are 
your own, to do what you wish with, and if they were 
mine, I certainly should not refuse your request." 

Nonna's heart was lightened, and in her simple, 
child-like joy over Gregory's escape from the trial, 
she forgot the sorrows of those who had no succour, 
no help in their trial. 

Sacrifice to the embodiment of every earthly crime 
under the name of Jupiter, or Bacchus, or the pay- 
ment of so heavy an impost that it was utter ruin to 
their families, — this was the alternative held out to 
many, held out to thousands in all parts of the 
empire ; and, alas, there were many who sailed down 
the current with the Emperor and his court ; but there 
were also many who, like Valentinian and Jovian, 
steadfastly detennined not to give up their Christian 
name ; and the tax upon the Christians brought in an 
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immense revenue to the imperial treasury. As 
Gregory had engaged to return by a certain day, he 
was anxious to go. to the palace at once, and seek 
some opportunity of presenting his petition ; but 
finally agreed to wait until the next day, when, at a 
very early hour, Julian would go to offer sacrifices 
upon the altar of Jupiter. 

The temple of Jupiter Phileus was at some distance 
from the city, and Nonna begged permission to 
accompany her friends. She would not mention her 
determination to pay the tax for them, unless their 
petition was refused, and she was as fully anxious as 
they were to know the result of the interview. 

Before the sun had risen above the hills, the little 
party was upon the great road which led to the 
temple ; and when his beams shone clearly over the 
city, Nonna was sitting upon a grassy bank with 
Rachel and Magnus, while Gregory was walking up 
and down the road in anxious thought. Some time 
had thus elapsed, when the clatter of hoofs was heard 
in the distance, and Rachel joined her husband, 
holding little Magnus by the hand, while Nonna drew 
back from the road to a slight shelter, formed by a 
few trees. 

The imperial party now appeared in sight, and 
Gregory, stepping forward upon the road, craved 
audience from the Emperor, who was easily distin- 
guished by his purple mantle. Nonna, unconscious 
of every other presence, peered out from her shelter 
in earnest scrutiny of Julian, who had reined in his 
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horse to listen to the petitioner. At first sight, the 
name bestowed upon this Emperor, of " the ape of 
humanity," seemed strangely appropriate. He was 
short of stature, of a slight figure, while his face 
seemed half hidden in an untidy, unkempt beard, of 
dark coloured hair ; yet as Nonna continued to look 
at the face which was bent over Gregory, apparently 
listening with such patient ear to the poor man's 
prayer, the young girl found something which she 
could almost admire in the eyes. They were wonder- 
fully beautiful, soft, and dark ; and while she looked, 
pity for the orphaned childhood, for the poor 
neglected boyhood of him who was now ruler of the 
empire, rose fast in her breast. Instinctively she left 
her hiding-place ; she felt no fear in the presence of 
this wonder of his age ; but as she approached nearer, 
her course was stayed. A strange sarcastic smile 
passed over the features, altering the whole expression 
of the countenance ; and in clear, scornful tones she 
heard this man, for whom her womanly pity was so 
quickly rising, utter these words to Gregory — 

" It is your duty to bear these afilictions patiently, 
for this is the command of your God; thus, being 
poor, you will become wise, and not fail of that 
heavenly kingdom to which you aspire.** 

Again the scornful smile floated over the features 
of the apostate, and he turned his horse's head in the 
direction of the temple, and in a few minutes was out 
of sight. 

Gregory stood motionless, his eyes upon the 
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ground, and every feature rigid with agohy — the 
agony which those feel who see the inheritance ot 
their forefathers wrested from them by unholy powers. 
Rachel subdued her own grief to lighten his, and had 
already found some words of comfort to utter, wheil 
Nonna, who had been so utterly frightened by the 
unexpected blasphemy of Julian, that she could 
scarcely speak, at length found words to say — 

" Our God does command us to bear all His chas- 
tisements patiently. The apostate was partly right, 
but we are also commanded to love one another, and 
to bear one another's burdens. He has happily 
enabled me to lighten your burden to-day, as he once 
sent you to lighten mine. I have more than sufficient 
money to pay this tax, Gregory; and you must not 
refuse me, for I am so thankful that I am able to do 
it, although I wish most sincerely that there was no 
need to do so." 

These words of Nonna's failed to rouse Gregory 
from his stupor, but the sharp clatter of horse's hoofs 
at length compelled him to look up, and the whole 
party turned their eyes, expecting to see the Emperor. 
They were mistaken, however. It was a solitary 
rider, a young nobleman, who was, as Gregory and 
Rachel saw upon his nearer approach, of a singularly 
noble aspect. His head was uncovered, and the 
short, close, clustering curls crowned a high, pale 
forehead, upon which a settled gravity seemed im- 
pressed. 

Nonna, who had thrown oflf her veil by the ttees, 
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was absorbed in her plans for a rapid sale of her 
jewels; and, after the first hurried glance, did not 
raise her eyes from the ground ; but when the sound 
of the hoofs upon the road ceased, she suddenly 
became conscious that the stranger had reined in his 
horse, opposite to their party, and was regarding her 
with fixed attention. She raised her eyes hastily to 
the face of this intruder \ the rising beams of the sun 
brought every feature and expression into full, clear 
light One moment she looked, the next, with a wild 
cry of rapture, she would have flung herself beneath 
the horse's feet. Fortunately, the horse was well 
trained, for Adrian was in no fit mood to manage it, 
and he never knew how he dismounted, or how it 
came to pass that he and Nonna were locked in each 
other's arms \ but so it was, and Rachel understood 
all at once. 

Gregory was happily aroused from his stupor, and 
took charge of the horse, while question and answer 
passed between the betrothed, and were intermingled 
with soft tears from Nonna, and a glad rapturous 
triumph in Adrian's heart, which seemed almost too 
much joy after his great sorrows. Somehow they 
managed to reach the abode of Marcus. Nonna 
could not as yet endure the thought of leaving Adrian, 
or of letting him leave her for a moment ; he was the 
one returning link of the happy chain of her old 
household love ; she asked questions without listening 
to the answers ; but at length became conscious that 
her mother was still living, and was then in the city 
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with Diogenes ; immediately she begged to be taken 
to her, but Adrian saw that the tremulous excitement 
under which she was labouring was overmastering 
brain and heart ; he looked at Marcus for guidance ; 
the old man said she must go, and go at once ; and 
Nonna, clinging closely to her betrothed, passed out 
of the house. She had not gone many steps, however, 
before she stopped. 

" Oh! Adrian, I must not forget everything because I 
have found you all again. Come back with me, I 
was going to be so selfish, so ungrateful." 

They turned back, and Nonna, in simple words of 
deep feeling, told Adrian all she owed to Gregory and 
Rachel ; her senses seemed to return while she thus 
spoke ; all her old fear of mentioning the earthquake 
seemed now to have left her ; she was strong arid 
brave in the return of her affections, and this passionate 
emotion of joy had carried away the nervous feeble- 
mindedness which had brooded over her for years, in 
the grief she had suffered over the graves of her 
beloved ones. 

Adrian was not sorry to gain some time and some 
knowledge of the events of the past four years before 
he saw Anthusa ; and he was thankful that he was in 
time to prevent Gregory's feeling the effect of his 
heavy fine. A promise was at last wrung from the 
unwilling farmer that he would not leave Marcus until 
he had seen Adrian again, and then once more with 
freer heart and clearer brow, Nonna passed out with 
Adrian into the great city to revive once more those 
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aCfcctions which she had been striving to subdue for 
four long, weary years, once more to rejoice in the 
rich hixury of a mother's love, and to revive the droop- 
ing heart of that widowed mother, with the full wealth 
of her own affectionate heart 






CHAPTER XL 

** But Thou hast said the blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not prize, 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 
Are mine accepted sacrifice. " 

Sir Walter Scott. 

ES ! Nonna was again surrounded with all the 
natural rights, the sacred natural affections, 
the natural freedom of a loving Christian 
liome. Well was it for her that she had been guided 
by wiser heads than her own, and that no irrevocable 
vows had separated her from Adrian. Anthusa had 
scarcely known the depth of her own grief and the 
extent of her loss, until the chasm was filled up in her 
heart by the restoration of her child. 

In the midst of the anxieties which surrounded 
them, one family at least felt a sense of such deep 
happiness as is not often permitted to mortals. There 
was much to tell on both sides ; the long history of 
Nonna's four years of discipline filled the hearts of all 
her hearers, with a strange wonder that they should 
have missed the clue which led to her home, while 
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Nonna grieved over the illness of Lydia, and before 
she slept wrote a long letter to the affectionate child, 
whom, but a few short hours ago, she had supposed 
to be safely garnered in the everlasting peace of 
heaven. 

Nonna had not the new sorrow which her mother 
expected that she would have, in hearing of her 
father's and grandfather's deaths; on the contrary, 
when she described the events of that awful August 
morning, her hearers were enlightened upon many 
points connected with the death of Gallus, and looked 
with a new and almost sacred tenderness upon the 
fair young girl, who had been so safely led through 
that day of horrors. Nonna was stronger, much 
stronger, but even though four years had now elapsed, 
her cheek blanched, and the hand which was clasped 
within her mother's, trembled, while she narrated the 
history of her grandfather's death. 

Gregory and Rachel returned to their farm happy 
in the knowledge that the ravenous tax-collector could 
not seize upon it ; but Gregory's heart was ill at ease, 
and he paid the money with a bitter protest against 
the idolatrous power which levied it from him, while 
the heathen were exempted. 

One piece of news which Nonna heard pleased her 
gready. Diogenes was betrothed to a young Athenian 
cousin of Adrian's, one of the descendants, and a 
namesake of Alcestis, the beloved grandmother of 
Lannus Manlius ; the marriage was delayed simply 
on Nonna's account, for when Diogenes heard of 
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Adrian^s letter, he at once decided to accompany his 
mother to Antioch, and there make one final vigorous 
search for his missing sister. Adrian now presented 
his petition, he begged Anthusa to permit Nonna to 
become his wife before he started upon the Persian 
campaign. 

" I have waited for her, ever since she was eight 
years old, will you not grant me my reward now, dear 
mother Anthusa?" 

But Anthusa took counsel with Bishop Marcus, and 
he strongly advised her not to grant Adrian's petition. 
The campaign would end in less than a year, and 
with it Adrian's term of military service. The time 
;would then arrive, when if both were spared to life, 
they might rejoice in their married happiness, with no 
necessity for any painful separations. Nonna's present 
happiness seemed unclouded, untroubled by any antici- 
pations of sorrow in the certain parting from Adrian 
when the army should be ordered eastward. 

Meanwhile Julian was busily engaged in every 
department of government, now making preparations 
for the spring campaign, and again issuing orders for 
the displacement of all Christian teachers from the 
public schools ; or rather he gave them the option, 
they might if they chose retain their chairs, and 
interpret the wisdom of Homer and the ancients as 
true theology, not merely as beautiful poetry ; if they 
declined to do so, they must, to use his own words — 
" Go into the churches of the Galileans and there 
expound Matthew and Luke." To the honour of 
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Christian teachers, be it said, that almost all refused 
thus to retain their chairs and salaries, even when 
specially distinguished by an imperial invitation to 
do so. 

Julian seems to have found his heathen friends 
sadly lax in their ideas as to the duty and reverence 
demanded by their gods; and in his capacity of 
Pontifex Maximus, he wrote long letters to the priests, 
instructing them in their duties, especially he wished 
them to imitate those whom he always styled "the 
impious Galileans," in the vocal music with which 
they raised their hearts to the Deity ; and he begged 
the Prefect of Egypt to select from among the Alex- 
andrians some youths of good family, who were to be 
clothed and paid at the public expense, in order that 
they might assist the priests and purify their souls. 
Julian was also very anxious that those duties ol 
charity and of hospitality, which are incumbent upon 
all Christians, should be practised by his new friends. 
He wrote thus to them : 

" For, when none of the Jews beg, and the impious 
Galileans relieve both their own poor and ours, it is 
shameful that ours should be destitute of our assist- 
ance." 

Poor Julian ! he longed to see the foul pestilential 
Night of Paganism blooming with those Christian 
flowers, whose sacred beauty he could not but admire, 
yet which can blossom only to perfection under the 
life-giving beams of the Sun of Righteousness. The 
early Christians had been encouraged by the Apostles 
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to a cheerful life, and music was practised, not only 
in private, but the churches resounded with har- 
monious union of song. When almost all the copies 
of Sacred Scripture were destroyed in the persecu- 
tions, large portions were borne in the memories of 
those who had been encouraged, whilst still cate- 
chumens, to commit the Psalms and portions of the 
Sacred books to the safe keeping of their hearts ; and 
the Psalms were sung in alternate verses, not only 
by the organised bands of chanters, but also by the 
united people. This sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving was one which no heathen priesthood could even 
imitate. Julian did what he could with his materials, 
but fortunately he could do no more than a mortal. 

The temple of Apollo at Daphne was found to 
require some renovation, and Julian ordered a 
splendid colonnade to be built. He had been sorely 
grieved, nay, overcome, with sorrow and shame, when, 
upon his first entrance to the great city, he had found 
that the solitary priest of the temple was the only 
sacrificer ; and that upon the festival of the god, no 
other offering was ready to be presented, but the one 
poor goose which the priest had himself provided. 

Julian uttered public invectives against the people 
who " could provide their wives with money to bestow 
upon the impious Galileans," yet could provide 
nothing, absolutely nothing, for Apollo, who must be 
contented with the solitary goose of the solitary priest. 

This state of things did not continue long after 
Julian's arrival. Splendid offerings were duly and 
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daily offered, while the Petulantes and other favourite 
legions, devoutly attended the ministrations in the 
temple, and as devoutly devoured the overplus which 
remained from the celestial banquet, until, to use the 
words of an eye-witness, and a panegyrist of Julian, 
" Every day individual soldiers, who had stuffed them- 
selves like boors with too much meat, or who were sense- 
less from the eagerness with which they had drank, 
were placed on the shoulders of passers by, and carried 
to their homes, through the streets from the public 
temples, where they had indulged in feasts which 
deserved punishment, rather than indulgence, espe- 
cially the Petulantes and the Celtic legion, whose 
audacity, at this time, had increased to a marvellous 
degree." 

It seemed, however, tliat even sacrifices so rich, 
and so constant as Julian's, could not satisfy the 
insulted Apollo. The oracle was silent ; the priests 
at length discovered the cause. The poor god was 
troubled by the neighbouring dead body of Bishop 
Babylas. The martyr had been buried for more than 
a hundred years, but it seems that he was still able 
to destroy the peace of Apollo. Julian was instant 
in supplying a remedy. The land granted by his 
brother Gallus to the Christians, must be restored 
to the god, and the offending bones of Bishop Babylas 
removed. 

This news fell upon the whole Christian community 
of Antioch as a common insult, and all minor differ- 
ences were merged in their common reverence for the 
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good bishop, who had ruled them when philosophical 
theology was unknown. On the 2 2d of October, an 
immense concourse of Christians assembled at the 
church of St Babylas, to remove the body of the 
martyr, in solemn procession. Men of high rank were 
there, ministers of every shade of religious belief, 
while swaying and surging through the Daphnean 
village, rolled on an immense tide of citizens and 
peasants, who had assembled at once to do honour to 
the sacred memories of their faith, and also to defy 
the apostate. 

Amid the profound and reverential silence of the 
assembled thousands, the coffin was raised upon an 
elevated triumphal car, and at length the procession 
formed to carry the precious deposit to its new resting 
place ; then, through the calm October air, the heathen 
priests and their Emperor heard in perfection the 
music of the united Christian heart of the great city. 
The trained singers led the chant, but every word, and 
every tone was familiar to each one of the mighty 
crowd j and high and clear the united tones swelled 
out in heart-felt chorus — 

" Not unto us, not unto us, but unto Thy name 
give glory, for Thy mercy, and for Thy truth's sake. 

"Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is now 
their God ? 

" But our God is in the heavens. He hath done 
whatsoever He hath pleased. 

** Their idols are silver and gold, the work of men's 
hands. 
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" They have mouths, but they speak not ; eyes have 
they, but they see not." 

And thus the song swelled on through its magnifi- 
cent, triumphant notes of faith, until the final chorus 
was heard — 

*' But we will bless the Lord from this time forth, 
and for evermore. 

" Praise ye the Loi-d." 

While the procession thus moved on, singing psalms 
of praise, and fervent defiance of idolatry, it seemed 
far more like the triumphal march of a nation, than 
its humiliating obedience to a t)rrannical edict 

Julian, in his palace, could clearly distinguish the 
words, once as familiar to him as they were now to 
the singers; and when the body of the martyr was 
reburied, the sound did not die away. Already 
Julian had obtained the name of " Bull burner," from 
his numerous sacrifices, and when the more reverent 
and orderly part of the procession dispersed to their 
homes, others of younger blood, and less disciplined 
religious feelings, paraded the streets, singing in 
concert every psalm and hymn which could expose 
the folly of idolatry. Thus Julian, sitting in his palace, 
or attending to his public duties, could not escape 
from the obnoxious sounds ; and when the gioups of 
singers approached his neighbourhood, their voices 
were raised, more in derision of the Emperor than 
in reverence for their song, while they sang — 

" I will take no bullock out of thy house, nor he 
goat out of thy fields. 
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"For every beast of the forest is mine, and the 
cattle upon a thousand hills." 

These sacred words were echoed and re-echoed 
through the streets of Antioch upon that eventful day, 
and Julian, despite his assumed philosophic toleration, 
and his assumed contempt for the Galileans, writhed 
in helpless indignation against the singers; but his 
troubles were not ended. Scarcely had the emperor 
retired to rest, when he was aroused to hear that the 
temple of Apollo, at Daphne, was in flames. Every 
imperial, priestly, and civic aid was rendered, but all 
in vain. The temple, with its newly-built colonnade, 
and its ancient god, were alike destroyed by fire ; not 
one vestige remained, save a charred and blackened 
heap. The Christians were triumphant. The god 
had been unable to defend himself against the power 
which had avenged the insult to Bishop Babylas. 

Julian was furious. For a long time he could not 
be persuaded that the temple had not been purposely 
set on fire by the Christians, and, in the first outburst 
of resentment, ordered the cathedral to be closed, and 
its treasures confiscated. Those who had been the 
most conspicuous in the psalm singing of the preced- 
ing day, were seized and imprisoned. One named 
Theodore was so severely tortured, that his recovery 
seemed almost miraculous ; but he was strengthened 
by a mightier power than his own, and acknowledged 
afterwards to his friends, that he had felt no pain in 
the midst of the torture, so real had been the 
conscious presence of his Saviour. 
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In a short time Julian repented of his severity, and 
disowned the acts of his officers. A certain philo- 
sopher affirmed that the fire might possibly have 
originated through his carelessness, since he had, after 
paying his adorations to the god, placed a little silver 
image of Venus (which he always carried about him), 
before the statue, and then, lighting the candles, had 
left the place. He suggested that the flickering flame 
of the candles might have ignited some inflamable 
substance in the neighbourhood, and thus have caused 
the damage ; while some peasants who were travelling 
towards the city, affirmed that they had seen fire from 
heaven strike the temple. Whatever may have been 
the cause it was never certainly discovered. 

Adrian could see but little of his Nonna that 
winter, since he was almost constantly engaged in his 
military duties; but whenever he could snatch an 
hour, it was happiness for them both ; to Nonna, the 
mere knowledge that her beloved ones were still 
living was quite sufficient, and she was very gradually 
becoming accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of 
her own old life. 

While Nonna thus rejoiced in her own returning 
happiness, she did not forget her poor charges in 
the city, but visited them with her mother, and long 
ere winter had set in, many a sorrowful home in An- 
tioch was lightened, many a heavily-burdened family 
relieved, by the restored wealth of Nonna. 

In some respects, the sufferings of the poor had 
been greatly lightened by the triumph of Christianity 
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effected under Constantine the Great. There were 
no longer to be seen new born babies lying dead by 
the road side, because their parents were too poor or 
unwilling to support them. 

Constantine had, in his earliest edicts, shown some 
remembrance of his own early sorrows, some obedi- 
ence to the Spirit of Him who came to set at liberty 
those that are bound, and to " gather the lambs in His 
arms, and carry them in His bosom." 

The custom of infanticide was made illegal, and 
the Emperor charged himself with the support of all 
infants found exposed ; but the parents who had thus 
exposed them, were not to be allowed to reclaim them, 
while any parent who could prove that he was too 
poor to pay for the maintenance of his children, was 
to have his taxes lightened by the proper authorities, 
to enable him to fulfil his duties. Nor was this all ; 
the cruel custom of heathen Rome, which allowed an 
an angry or an avaricious father to sell his children 
into slavery, while he still maintained his parental 
rights over them, was abolished by Constantine. Any 
parent who sold his child into slavery, must pay a 
sum of money for his redemption. While those who 
stole children for the purpose of selling them or other- 
wise, were to be thrown to the wild beasts. 

Very gradually the blessings of a Christian iaw had 
been struggling into growth, and Julian had not dared 
to destroy them. Still, there was much real distress 
in Antioch that winter, partly in consequence of the 
delay of the usual arrival of com ships, and partly 
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in consequence of the necessity of providing for the 
large army encamped in the neighbourhood. In 
addition to these causes of trouble, the springs and 
the streams of water suddenly dried up, not only in 
Antioch, but in all the neighbouring country, so that 
the barest necessities of life were almost beyond the 
reach of any but the wealthy. 

Diogenes was in Athens, and Adrian longed to take 
Nonna and her mother out of the troubled city, away 
to their home by his own father's house ; but he 
shrank from the thought of separation, before that 
separation should be absolutely necessary ; and An* 
thusa was fully determined to remain with him until 
he really set off upon his last campaign. 

December came, and then the mystery of the fail- 
ing springs was explained ; for on the 2d of December, 
just when evening was coming on, and Adrian, weary 
with his day's work, had gained a quiet hour for rest 
with Nonna and her mother, the house trembled to its 
foundations. There was a violent shock of an earth- 
quake. For a short time all was consternation, but 
when quiet was restored, Adrian rose to leave the 
house, and inquire into the effect of the shock ; but 
Nonna had gained wisdom from experience ; she and 
Anthusa rose together, and said that they must not 
again be separated ; they would go with him. Together 
they went into the street, and found that the damage 
to the city had not been very great ; but next day 
news arrived that all which remained of Nicomedia had 
been destroyed, as well the few remains of the old 
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city, as the newer buildings erected during the last 
few years, and the works but lately commenced under 
Julian's direction, — all had been thrown down : the 
city was one heap of ruins. 

Great part of Nicea had also been thrown down, 
and Nonna awaited with anxious heart the return of 
the messenger whom she instantly sent to inquire 
after the safety of Gregory and Rachel; but their 
wooden-built cottage had escaped the general ruin, 
and they were again enabled to assist the sufferers, 
who now fled in despair of any attempt to retain a 
home in Nicomedia. 

The springs now returned to their courses ; again 
the wells were filled with water ; and the Christmas 
festival was celebrated with thankful hearts by all in 
Anthusa's house, and all those whom her benevolence 
could reach. 





CHAPTER XI r. 

" Holiness on the head, 
Light and perfections on the breasf, 
Harmonious bells below raising the dead, 
To lead them unto life and rest, 
Thus are true Aarons drest." 

George Herbert. 

U LIANGS edict of toleration was issued, n(/l 
from any real love of toleration, but from a 
desire that the party of Arians, then in full 
power, might be weakened, and the whole Christian 
church still further divided by the contests for supre- 
macy among the opposing sects. This motive is 
openly avowed by his historian and admirer, the 
heathen Ammianus. 

One person, however, was honoured by the special 
hatred of the Apostate. Athanasius, the Nicene 
bishop of Alexandria, who had already been nearly 
seventeen years in exile, supposed himself to be 
included in the edict which allowed new freedom of 
speech ; but the determined earnestness of Athanasius 
was as distasteful to Julian as it had been to Con- 
stantius, and the Prefect of Egypt received a fiery 
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letter of rebuke for permitting his return, with a threat 
that his cohort should be fined ;^4ooo sterling, if the 
obnoxious prelate, who had dared to induce some 
Greek ladies of high rank to be baptized, was not 
instantly expelled from the city. Athanasius was 
then over seventy years of age, but his faculties were 
clear and vigorous as ever. With a few friends he 
went up the Nile to take refuge once more among 
the deserts ; but soldiers were sent after him, and 
gained closely upon his little party. " Let us return 
towards the city," said the aged bishop. In a few 
minutes the pursuing soldiers met a party of monks, 
apparently on their way to Alexandria from the 
Thebaid. 

"Have you seen Athanasius?" demanded the 
officer in pursuit. The foremost among the small 
party answered very readily. 

** He is close at hand ; if you do but hasten you are 
sure to overtake him." 

The soldiers pursued their course to the desert, 
while Athanasius and his party quietly re-entered the 
city, where the bishop was safely hidden by those 
among his friends who were devoted to him, and 
lived in hopes of better times. 

Meanwhile the stratagem of Julian to increase the 
divisions of the Church failed in its effects. All 
parties were drawn more closely together in their 
common hatred to the apostate, and common fear 
of still further dishonouring their religion ; and this 
philosophical toleration of the Emperor was utterly 

M 
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powerless to control the fierce passions of the Syrian 
and African heathens. The Christians of these 
provinces suflfered a far more dreadful persecution 
than even that under Diocletian and Galerius, since 
there was not even a show of legality in this, it was 
conducted by local priests and local governors, who 
thus revenged the destruction of their idol temples by 
the Christians, and who were perfectly secure of 
impunity from Julian. 

Through all these troubles, Anthusa and Nonna 
could not be really unhappy ; they were together, and 
in the full rest of reunited affection, while Adrian 
strove to content himself with his present happiness, 
without any foreboding fears for the future. Lannus 
wrote occasionally to strengthen the faith and endur- 
ance of his son. In reality, the shame and degrada- 
tion to which the empire was reduced, was slowly 
undermining the health of Lannus ; yet no word of 
his own increasing infirmities escaped in these letters ; 
they were filled with every happy detail of the news 
of the ancient capital, and every cheering thought and 
word which he could command. These letters were, 
next to Nonna's presence, the great comfort of Adrian's 
troubled life ; for it was now more troubled than he 
cared to tell his friends. 

Julian had publicly declared that, although he would 
not persecute the Galileans, he considered that sincere 
worshippers of the gods should be preferred to them ; 
thus Christian officers, whose rank was not quite so 
high as that oi Jovian, were exposed to many petty 
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degradations, which were peculiarly trying. Chris- 
tians in every rank of life, were now compelled to 
bring into daily practice that lesson of humility 
which is a part of their religion. 

One morning, in January 363, Anthusa, with her 
children, went to service in the great church in the 
city. When they approached the outer portico, they 
found it filled by an immense crowd of people hurry- 
ing to secure their places ; a presbyter from Alexandria 
was to preach, and every one was anxious to hear the 
stranger. 

Anthusa and Nonna, upon entering the church, went 
to the gallery set apart for the women, where they 
again separated, Anthusa taking her place among the 
married women, while Nonna seated herself among 
the young maidens. 

Down below, in the body of the church, the immense 
crowd was separating towards the diflferent stations 
appointed them. The seats at the eastern end of the 
church were already well-filled by senators from Rome 
and Constantinople, officers of the guard, and other 
men of high rank. Among these Nonna soon discovered 
Adrian. Lower down the church were seats for the 
citizens, for distinctions o. rank had already crept in ; 
still lower down, and separated from the others by a 
strongly-defined line, stood the catechumens, and 
again, behind them, the penitents, those who were 
permitted to attend the services of the Church, but 
were awaiting the expiration of their sentence of 
banishment from the Sacrament. 
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Very near to the seat of the Bishop, and on either 
side of the church, the public chanters were ranged, 
and shortly after the entrance of Anthusa, the whole 
congregation rose to join with them in singing the 
opening psalms. 

The voices of the great multitude mingled together 
in joyful praise and earnest prayer ; there was then a 
subdued flutter of relief heard through the building ; 
the work of the people was ended ; their part in the 
service finished; they had now but to listen to the 
orator, and approve or disapprove as they might see 
fit Antioch was a wayward city. Luxury begets pride 
of body and pride of soul; and most of the good 
people then assembled together, considered them- 
selves very fully equal to the task of instructing their 
teachers. The men placed themselves in easy atti- 
tudes for criticising the rhetoric of the orator; the 
richer women produced their fans, and gently soothed 
their fatigue after the exertions of the past hour ; the 
poorer women examined and criticised the costly 
dresses and ornaments upon the benches before 
them ; while a few, like Anthusa and her children, 
prepared themselves to listen with reverent hearts to 
the message which the preacher bore to them from 
his and their heavenly Master. 

All eyes were directed towards the amba when the 
stranger appeared, and they saw an erect man about 
thirty years of age, whose bronzed features and ener- 
getic expression told of a life spent in action rather 
than in study or in solitude. The first words which 
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he spoke, were spoken in such clear, thrilling tones, 
that many were aroused from their listless repose, 
when they heard the words — " For I say unto you, ye 
shall not see me, until ye shall say. Blessed is He 
that Cometh in the name of the Lord." *•' Are these 
the words of a man who can lie, or of the Son of Man 
who can repent ? Alas ! yes, and alas ! no. They 
are the words of the Son of Man who can repent, 
who does repent ; who stays the sword of the de- 
stroyer, and stills the raging of the tempest, at the 
first cr}'', the first movement of the returning penitent ; 
but they are also the words of the Son of God, out of 
whose mouth the words of judgment are pronounced, 
from whose sentence there is no appeal — and that 
sentence is clearly pronounced, that judgment fully 
given — *Ye shall not see me, until ye shall say, 
riessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.' O Zion ! city of the great King ! thou upon 
whom this sentence is pronounced by the word of 
Him who spake to thy forefathers in the lonely desert, 
the burning bush, and the quaking mountain ; thou 
who hast killed the prophets, and stoned them who 
were sent unto thee ; thou unto whom the Light of 
the world came. He who came unto His own, and 
His own received Him not ; thou who hast crucified 
thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Israel, — ' verily I 
say unto you, ye shall not see me again, until ye shall 
say. Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord.* No ; vain are all thy attempts to regain thy 
lost sanctuaries ; in vain shall an idolatrous prince 
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use thee as a weapon of offence and destruction 
against the reign of the eternal Son of God ; the 
sentence has gone forth, the judgment is pronounced 
— * Ye shall not see me, until ye shall say, Blessed 
is He that cometh in the name of the Lord.* " The 
preacher stopped for one moment to recover breath, 
and immediately the church resounded with turaul" 
tuous acclamations — the ladies fluttered their fans, 
the immense throng of men of all classes applauded 
loudly and continuously, with the noisy applause ot 
the circus. 

The preacher eyed the congregation for some mo- 
ments with darkening brow and sorrowful, sad eyes , 
and when at length permitted to speak, spoke in 
strangely altered tones — 

"I have said but few words, and yet you have 
already applied them to yourselves, for you have 
driven away that sacred presence of Him who has 
promised to be present wherever two or three are 
gathered together in His name ; and you have insulted 
this Divine Majesty, this Holy Spirit, by introducing 
the emotions and the customs of the circus." 

The congregation was astounded by this address. 
A few years later the golden-mouthed Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, St John Chr}'sostom, was to denounce 
this practice with all the fiery vigour of his eloquence ; 
but as yet the citizens of Antioch indulged, in un- 
rebuked license, this custom, which enlivened the 
monotony of a sermon, and gave the auditors a cer- 
tain right to freeze the unwelcome rebukes of a 
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preacher by their frigid silence, or to pamper the 
time-serving vanity of another by continuous plaudits. 

The preacher who addressed the congregation that 
morning was no cowardly shepherd, who feared to 
speak an unwelcome truth, no base destroyer of souls, 
who believed that the voice of the people was the 
voice of God, even when raised in opposition to His 
law. Full of fervent faith himself, he delivered the 
message entrusted to him, with the dignity befitting a 
servant of the King of kings ; and after a short 
prayer for the Divine presence, he again spoke in fiery 
eloquent words. 

For some time the speaker dwelt upon the great 
event of the day, the recent edict, in which Julian 
commanded the Jews to restore their temple upon 
Mount Moriah; but the preacher did not stay his 
discourse thus ; he turned from the material to the 
spiritual, from the Judaic opposition to the acknow- 
ledgment of Christ, to the spiritual opposition to the 
reign of their Lord, among professed Christians. 
Commencing with their moral delinquencies, he 
scourged every vice for which the Antiochians were 
so notorious ; their luxury, their unbridled license of 
tongue, their temporising with idolatry in the public 
amusements of the city ; the idleness, the unimproved 
talents of his hearers, all were reproved; and the 
wealthy citizen, who considered that he was bestow- 
ing a certain distinction upon Christianity by con- 
descending to appear in a tunic elaborately embroi- 
dered with the representation of some scriptural event, 
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was sharply reproved in the words of Asterius of 
Pontus : 

" Those among rich men and women, who wish to 
be pious, have chosen the evangelical history itself, 
and given it to the weavers. And, when they have 
done this, they think they are pious, and wear a dress 
acceptable to God. If they would take my counsel, 
they would part with these clothes, and hold in honour 
the living images of God. Do not have pictures of 
Christ on thy garments, but bear His scriptural image 
in thy soul. Do not have the paralytic painted on 
thy walls, but find out the sick that are lying on the 
the ground. Do not always have before thine eyes 
the woman who was cured of the bloody issue, but 
give relief to suflfering widows. Gaze not continually 
on the penitent woman falling at the Lord*s feet, but 
feel contrition on account of thy own sins." 

The listening congregation heard these burning 
words of Divine fervour, which seemed to cleave a 
pathway to their sensual, hardened hearts — a path- 
way for Him who alone is the true life of the soul, 
the strength of the weak, the giver of every good and 
every perfect gift And there were very few then 
present, who did not, with Anthusa and her children, 
cry out, in the newly-awakened life of their souls, 
" Enter Lord, though I am not worthy that Thou 
shouldst enter under my roof, yet be Thou my life- 
spring now and forever more." 

The preacher had forbidden any applause of his 
oratory in the house of God, but he could not pre- 
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vent the grateful and respectful impulse which 
prompted all present to remain standing until he had 
descended the amba and left the church. 

The usual noisy, hurried crush to gain the entrance 
doors, was changed into a reverent silence, and 
when the congregation passed away to their homes, 
they went with renewed strength for their duties, re- 
newed life for their souls. 

Yes ! it was indeed true ; seeking for every weapon 
of offence against that Christianity, to which he was 
indebted for every virtue he possessed, but which, 
with marvellous ingratitude he was bent upon destroy- 
ing, Julian had suddenly professed a wonderful pity 
for the Jewish nation, and a determination to raise it 
from the state of degradation into which it had fallen : 
the nation must return to its ancient home, its temple 
must be rebuilt, and the God, whose law the Jew 
affected to preserve, should be honoured by him, as 
one of his numerous deities ; he would even conde- 
scend to honour this God of the Hebrews with sacri- 
fices upon his return from the Persian campaign. 
What cared he whether his sacrifices would be accept- 
able or not ? He should at least have the pleasure of 
wounding the Christians, by placing the God whom 
they adored, upon the same level as the idols be- 
fore whose shrines he now bowed down his head. 

The apostate knew well where to plant the heaviest 
blows upon the Church, and undoubtedly this was a 
very heavy one. 

Swiftly, the fervent Hebrew blood fired up to visions 
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of glory, to visions of triumph over the despised ad- 
herents of the Cross. From the cold northern shores 
of Britain, Gaul, and the borders of the Baltic ; from 
the sunny plains of Italy, and the fervid Spanish 
shores ; from Greece and Asia Minor, from Africa 
and Arabia ; yes, even from the hostile Persian plain, 
the degraded descendants of heroic ancestors, poured 
forth in answer to the call of the apostate. 

Degraded they might be, they were, but the blood 
of faithful Abraham still coursed within their veins ; 
and they proved their true descent from the father of 
the faithful, by selling all they possessed, their houses, 
lands, and worldly goods, by leaving their profitable 
occupations, and every luxury of this life, that they 
might undertake the long and weariful journey to the 
land of promise. A thrill of joy shot through the 
heart of the ancient people, and with glad triumphant 
songs, they set forth upon their journey. 

Alas for them ! they were, and ever have been, 
willing to sacrifice, willing to give to their God all but 
tiie one thing He valued most. Too proud to learn, 
too proud to submit, too proud to receive their 
God when He visited them in humility, they were 
but permitted to be a scourge in His hand ; one of the 
many powers He wielded at will, to establish the 
ilirone of His beloved Son, upon a basis which should 
endure for ever and ever, even until that time, when 
there should be no more blindness of heart for His 
chosen people, but their eyes should be opened, like 
the eyes of Mary at the sepulchre, and they should 
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look upon Him whom they had pierced, and thus 
looking, should cry with her, Rabboni, Rabboni I 

The Jews had been so long depressed, so long de- 
graded and despised, that it is no wonder if, in the first 
hours of their triumph, they should revenge some of 
the insults they had received. Even Nonna and her 
mother, while visiting the poorer parts of the city, were 
occasionally exposed to taunts and derision, as Gali- 
leans. This taunt, which had been first used in the 
cities of Judea, was now a watchword of derision, as 
well among the recreant sons of Abraham, as in the 
idolatrous court of the apostate Emperor. 



CHAPTER XIII. 




** The wish for Fame, is faith in holy things, 
That soothe tlie life, and shall out-live the tomby 
A reverent listening for some angel wings, 
That cower above the gloonu 

" To gladden earth with beauty, or men's lives 
To serve with action, or their souls with truth ; 
These are the ends for which the hope survives 
The ignobler thirsts of youth." 

Lord Lytton. 

HILE the spring of 363 was slowly budding 
into beauty, the army encamped near 
Antioch received orders to march east- 
ward, and take up the posts assigned to the different 
legions by Julian. 

Adrian, and most of the officers of high rank, 
could not leave until the Emperor himself did;* 
but the shadow of separation now hovered over the 
betrothed, and cast a foreboding chill over the few- 
hours they must yet spend together. Nonna, in the 
great joy of reunion, had scarcely realised the cer- 
tainty of separation ; and now, when the time ap- 
proached for Adrian to leave her, not for the old 
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simple duties of guarding fortresses, and disciplining 
soldiers in time of peace, but for the stern reality of 
war; to encounter the immense armies of Persia, 
commanded by their warlike king, — her revived 
spirits began to droop, to desert her. Life again 
seemed to be overshadowed by other clouds than the 
distant ones of courtly opposition to her faith, and it 
needed all her mother's loving tenderness to support 
her drooping heart. 

Meanwhile, JuHan was stung out of all imperial, all 
philosophic calmness, by the buzzing attacks of the 
wits and satirists of Antioch. Not a day passed but 
some new squib was circulated for the amusement 
of the citizens. Now, the satirical artist excited the 
applause of the idle by delineating the Emperor as a 
dwarf, with the beard of a goat, spreading out his 
narrow shoulders, and taking the strides of a giant ; 
again, he appeared as a man-monkey, and again, in 
the character which his admirers owned that he well 
deserved, that of the Victim Killer. Again, Julian 
was ridiculed for those actions upon which he most 
prided himself. During the scarcity of provisions, he 
had fixed the market price for corn far below that at 
which it could be met during the heavy demands 
upon every necessary of life. In vain the magistrates 
remonstrated with him, and pointed out the impossi- 
bility of supplying the immense quantity required by 
the army and citizens at such a price. Julian was 
obstinate, and threw a large quantity of corn from his 
own granaries into the market, to be sold at the re- 
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duced price \ it was immediately bought up by 
wealthy speculators, and again the markets were bare ; 
and the small traders beggared by the obstinacy of 
the Emperor. His own admirers say that he acted in 
this matter in the hope of obtaining popular applause 
by his liberality; he was sorely mistaken, for there 
was nothing but bitterness of heart between him and 
his subjects gained by his self-willed interference with 
the trade of the city ; and the public satires were 
redoubled. 

At length the ruler of the empire, the Pontifex 
Maxiraus of his people, condescended to answer his 
satirists. 

Early one morning in February the young Felix 
rushed into Adrian's quarters with the news-—" Have 
you seen it ? " 

" Seen what ? " replied Adrian. 

" Why, Julian's last entertainment ; do dress in- 
stantly, and hurry out to the Forum, to the palace 
gates ; the whole city is half crazy with delight" 

Adrian was soon out of doors, and found, as Felix 
had said, that the Forum and every public place was 
crowded, the whole city astir, and every one ap- 
parently in the full enjoyment of some excellent jest. 
At length he contrived to reach the palace gates, and 
there saw a long document upon the board on which 
the Imperial edicts and proclamations were published 
to the city. 

By dint of determined battling with the crowd, 
Adrian at length managed to secure a place where he 
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could read this document. It was addressed to the 
people of Antioch, and was entitled — 

" The Misopogon or Antiochian " (tlie word miso- 
pogon meaning, it seems, " the enemy of the beard*'). 

When Adrian began to read, a half smile passed 
over his features, succeeded by the changing emo- 
tions of disgust and contempt while he read the 
writer's self-satisfied laudation of himself, and justifi- 
cation of his beloved but offensive beard. As Adrian 
continued, however, other emotions swayed his mind. 
Every vice and every folly of the Antiochians was 
unsparingly published, and as unsparingly lashed; 
and it was impossible not to feel that Julian had 
vanquished his enemies the satirists, even if he had 
forgotten the dignity of the Imperial throne. 

Adrian was scarcely prepared, however, for the cool 
avowal that the unheard-of atrocities committed upon 
Christians in Syria had been in consequence of a 
signal firom Julian ; and even though the perpetrators 
of those horrible atrocities might have exceeded his 
orders, there was little rebuke for them in the pas- 
sages which Adrian read over again, in order to 
assure himself of their truth. 

" First, you say * I have subverted the world.' In 
answer, I know nothing I have subverted, either by 
design or inadvertence. Next, that my beard should 
be twisted into ropes ; and lastly, that I wage war 
against Christ, and that you regret Constantius. 

" I wish that the guardian-gods of this city would 
give you two Constantii, and thus revenge your 
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slanderously imputing the libels against me to many 
of the neighbouring holy cities which agree with me 
in worshipping the gods — cities which I am certain 
have more aflfection for me than their own children, 
as they immediately restored the temples of the gods, 
and at a signal lately given by me, destroyed all the 
tombs of the atheists, being so ardent and zealous to 
punish those who had transgressed against the gods, 
as even to exceed my wishes." 

Strange words these seemed, to have been written 
by one who professed to allow freedom of worship, 
and yet knew perfectly well the horrors of those 
Syrian massacres and slow tortures to the atheists, as 
he called the Christians. 

Shocked though Adrian was, he yet read on to the 
end, where the writer said : " Thus, then, the whole 
city hears your lampoons on this unfortunate beard 
and its wearer, who has never shown you, nor will 
ever show you, what you call a good example, for he 
will not lead such a life as you lead yourselves, and 
as you expect your princes should lead . . . But as 
the temperate life which I lead here with my friends 
seems to you despicable and loathsome, and exhibits 
a sight by no means agreeable, I have determined to 
remove and quit your city, not from a persuasion 
that my person and manners will be more acceptable 
where I am going, but because I think it expedient, 
should I fail of being thought good and virtuous, to 
give others some share of my disagreeableness." 

" Poor Julian ! poor Julian ! " said Adrian to him- 
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self, as he at length finished the lengthy document 
" If half the admiration which this man bestows upon 
himself, and upon the sensual, selfish idols of the 
past, were but directed towards the Divine purity 
and love of Christ, Julian need not now be leaving 
Antioch in bitterness of heart" 

From this hoiu: a new feeling arose in the heart 
of Adrian, a feeling of intense pity for the young 
Emperor. He now looked upon the energetic, self- 
willed man as we look upon a sick child, for a sus- 
picion arose in his mind that in these curious inquiries 
of Julian into the mysteries of the ancient religions ; 
in his blind submission to the influence of the subtle 
Maximus of Ephesus, — some link had been broken 
withm his brain ; and there were times when Adrian 
could almost have believed that, the ruler of the 
empire was but an incipient madman ; and the pity 
which this feeling inspired, gave him a certain interest 
beyond that of the mere soldier in the coming cam- 
paign. The day of the Emperor's departure was fixed 
for the sth of March, and every moment was now busily 
employed. Diogenes had returned from Athens \ and 
his bright anticipations of future happiness, his eager 
affectionate desire for the presence of his mother and 
sister at his wedding, the letters of invitation which 
he brought from Athens, all helped Anthusa wonder- 
fully in her cares concerning Nonna. 

Adrian received a letter firom his great-aunt Argia, 
full of gentle womanly comfort for his approaching 
separation from Nonna, and bright with faith in the 
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prospect of their happy reunion. There were bright, 
untroubled letters of happiness from the father and 
mother of the bride, with their warm invitations to 
Anthusa and Nonna ; and these letters, together with 
the presence of Diogenes, had a wonderful effect upon 
the spirits of the whole party. 

Anthusa had been so anxious to see her little ones 
in Rome that she had hitherto refused to promise her 
presence at the marriage ; but now she saw that upon 
Nonna*s account this journey would be very desirable; 
and she was rather glad to feel it a necessity, since 
she knew that Diogenes would scarcely feel that he 
was married, unless he and his bride could receive 
her kiss and her blessing upon their wedding-day. 
When this point was settled, letters of glad accep- 
tance to the invitations were sent; and Adrian re- 
joiced in seeing Nonna's bright looks return. She 
seemed far more like the Nonna of old Nicomedian 
days, when she was fully occupied with her mother 
in selecting fresh bridal dresses for their visit, and in 
ransacking the stores of princely Antioch for fitting 
presents for the bridal. 

One day in February, Anthusa, Adrian, and Nonna 
set off upon a short excursion. They were going to 
Nicaea, in order that they might pay a farewell visit 
to Rachel and Gregory. Anthusa's heart was sorely 
grieved that she could not offer them some recom- 
pense for their goodness to Nonna ; yet she was as- 
sured both by Bishop Marcus and Nonna that this could 
not be done without deeply wounding their feelings. 
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" Dear mother," said Nonna, " if you knew Rachel 
as well as I do, you would know that, if we had all 
the wealth of the empire, we could give her no more 
than she has now ; for she has the peace of a faith- 
ful, untroubled heart. We can only go to them as. 
beggars, who have returned to give thanks to those 
who were permitted by my Saviour to preserve me. 
Once I longed to give them something, to show them 
that I was grateful, but now I know that I can give 
them nothing but love. 

Anthusa felt that Nonna was right, and she entered 
the lowly wooden farmhouse as she would have en- 
tered a palace, for it was to her the palace where the 
Saviour of the world had found her daughter. When 
she entered the little chamber where Nonna had been 
so carefully nursed, so tenderly watched, her feelings 
overpowered her — her own dark misery and lonely 
heart during that terrible time seemed so present, and 
yet so far, far away. Rachel had left the mother and 
daughter alone, and together they knelt by the little 
bed in grateful prayer ; but a memory of her husband, 
who had not been restored to her, would sometimes 
overmaster the gratitude which Anthusa felt for her 
daughter's safety. It was thus now \ and Nonna was 
shamed, as though she had been indulging in some 
selfish dream, when she heard the deep sobbing cries 
of her widowed mother. 

All that newly-awakened conscience could do, 
Nonna did, with soft, tender loving kisses and deeply 
repentant words; but it was Rachel who really re- 
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stored the peace of Anthusa's heart The simple- 
minded, loving-hearted woman heard those deep sobs 
and heart-rending moans. At length she ventured to 
enter. She at once understood the case, and sending 
Nonna to regain her own calmness, shut herself up 
with the widowed heart In less than an hour An- 
thusa reappeared. All traces of her late agony were 
gone, saving in the white, worn face, which seemed 
to radiate with the peace which cometh when angels 
have been sent to minister to the suffering. 

The visit was a farewell. Not one word passed 
between those who were friends for this life and for 
eternity concerning any earthly repayment of obliga- 
tions; but Rachel promised Anthusa that Magnus 
should, when he was older, visit them in Rome. 

When Adrian returned to Antioch he found a letter 
from his father awaiting him. The letter was but a 
short one, for Lannus wrote with great difficulty now, 
and yet wished his son to receive a few parting words 
written by his own hand. From his father's letter, 
Adrian found that the Sibylline books had been con- 
sulted by the orders of Julian, and that the oracle 
had warned him not to quit his own territories that 
year. 

"Well do I remember," wrote Lannus, "the last 
occasion upon which those books were consulted. It 
was by the order of Maxentius, before the battle of 
Saxa-Rubra. My Christian armour was then still 
fresh upon my soul, and my heart throbbing with 
high hopes for our faith. Those hopes are still a? 
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high, my beloved son, as they were then ; and if for 
a short time the sacred name is erased from our 
banner, I have now regained full faith that it is but 
for a time. If I do not live to see it restored, I feel 
well assured that you will not give sleep to the eyes 
of your soul, nor slumber to its eyelids, until once 
more the kingdoms of this world shall acknowledge 
that they are the kingdoms of our God and of His 
Christ." 

Adrian well understood his father's meaning ; and 
in the midst of his trying duties, his daily petty humilia- 
tions, he strove to keep the word of His Master before 
him, and by his own example nerve the endurance of 
those Christians in the army who suflfered as he did. 

The eventful day of departure drew near. Nonna 
was as brave and full of faith as Adrian wished to see 
her. The remembrance of her mother's sufifering had 
nerved her with an energy unknown before, and the 
good Bishop Marcus rejoiced in the change. He had 
feared for the simplicity of her character, when he 
saw that she had become almost an object of idolatry 
to her mother and Adrian ; but now he was satisfied. 
The real unselfishness and humility of Nonna's heart 
were not spoiled, and she at once lost all care, all 
thought about herself, in that sudden revelation of her 
mother's deep-seated sorrow. 

While one family was thus quietly making its pre- 
parations for the approaching separation, Julian was 
actively employed both by day and by night. He 
gave the people of Antioch fresh cause for hatred in 
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the appointment of the new governor of Syria — Alex- 
ander, who was '' a man of turbulent and ferocious 
character." Julian acknowledged that he had not 
deserved such a post, but then he said that " the 
people of Antioch were covetous, and insolent, and 
required a judge of that kind." 

Before leaving Antioch, Julian received the ambas- 
sadors, sent by the smaller states upon the frontier; 
and they were received more as subjects than as am- 
bassadors, being warned of the danger of any half- 
hearted alliance. The conqueror of the fierce Alle- 
manni was fully determiAed to make his name as 
great as that of Alexander of Macedon, and bent 
every energy of his mind towards that aim. Large 
stores of provisions were prepared to go with the 
army, as the once fertile provinces upon the banks of 
the great rivers had been entirely desolated in the 
late campaign. 

A fleet of ships well stored with every necessary 
was ordered to sail up the Euphrates, to meet the 
army on its arrival ; and thus every precaution having 
been taken, the 5tli of March arrived, and the Em- 
peror, with his staff and remaining troops, prepared 
to march out of Antioch. 

Adrian had said his last farewells the evening 
before \ but Anthusa, with her children, were seated 
upon the balcony of their house to gain one last look, 
when the procession passed from the palace. 

There was a large open space of ground opposite 
to Anlliusa*s house, and this space was filled with an 
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immense crowd of citizens of all classes, promiscu- 
ously mingled together. When at length the Emperor 
appeared in sight, this crowd, as with one voice, raised 
a cry which was heard above the sounding trumpets, 
and caused Julian to stay his course. When he had 
done so, the people spoke, beseeching him to be 
kinder to them than he had been, and a little more 
merciful. Nevertheless, continued the volatile people, 
"we wish you a fortunate march, with a safe and 
glorious return." 

The Antiochians believed their Emperor to be as 
oblivious of insults as they were themselves ; but his 
anger was not appeased by this demonstration, and 
addressing them with great severity, he assured them 
that he had no intention of returning to them. On 
the contrary, he had written to the governor of Tarsus 
in Cilicia, commanding him to prepare everything for 
his reception in that city during the next winter. He 
had no intention of spending another winter in Antioch. 
During this strange scene of covert taunt upon the 
part of the people, and recrimination by their Em- 
peror, Adrian found plenty of time for another fare- 
well. But when at length the procession resumed its 
march, Nonna's last look was not upon Adrian, but 
upon Felix, who rode near him, and who looked up 
with eyes brimful of enjoyment, which seemed to say 
that he was perfectly secure of amusement, so long as 
he followed the fortunes of Julian. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

** A modest maid deck'd with a blush of honooTy 

Whose feet do tread green paths of youth and love^ 
The wonder of all eyes that look upon her, 
Sacred on earth : designed a saint above." 

Samuel Daniel. 




ES, the long suspense, the happy oasis in the 
midst of the desert, of separation was 
passed, and again Nonna was separated 
from Adrian ; parted, yet how different was this from 
their last separation 1 Nonna was now no unsophia 
ticated child ; she was a woman, who had been taught 
something of the realities of this mysterious life of 
humanity upon earth. 

The parting of the betrothed had been in no pas- 
sionate spirit of sorrow, it had been filled with the deep 
tenderness of those souls who are united in the holiest 
love ; of those whose lives were bound together, both 
for this world and the next ; and the hearts of both 
were much nearer to each other than they had been 
four years ago. Nonna was now more capable of 
sympathising in the deeper feelings, in the active 
pursuits of her betrothed ; and he had found in her, 
what at times he felt, with a foreboding thrill of agony. 
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he should soon need — that quiet rest, that calm wis- 
dom, which he had hitherto found alone by the couch 
of his crippled father. 

Anthusa saw this and rejoiced ; she was thankful 
that the first natural fears for Adrian's safety had 
been felt by Nonna, while he was still with her ; and 
that she had been gradually drawn out from her own 
troubles, in an unselfish interest in the happiness and 
care of others. 

Two days after the departure of Adrian, Anthusa, 
with her children, was travelling fast on the high road 
to Chrysopolis. Bishop Marcus could scarcely hope 
to see any of them again ; but he rejoiced in their 
happiness, and was enabled, by the grateful bounty of 
Anthusa, to add largely to his provision for the poor 
of his church. 

Anthusa had determined to spend a short time in 
Constantinople, when she would be enabled to make 
fitting preparations in the house for the reception of 
its new mistress. They would then proceed to Athens, 
in the galley which Diogenes had purchased for the 
purpose of escorting his young bride to her home; 
and then, when the wedding festival was over, An- 
thusa would at length feel herself free to go to Rome, 
and the beloved little ones from whom she had so 
long been absent 

It was well for Nonna that there was plenty ot 
compulsory employment for her in Constantinople; 
she was constantly occupied in assisting her mother 
to superintend the packing of their personal treasures ; 
their wardrobes, and preparing their personal servants 
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for the journey. Diogenes was also busy, but, in the 
midst of his own happiness, was full of thought for his 
mother. Every object which had any special refer- 
ence to his father, or to any home memories connected 
with either of his grandfathers, Gallus, or Caius Varro, 
was silently laid aside to go to Rome. 

" My mother shall not feel that she has suflfered 
any loss which I can spare her," he said one day to 
Nonna ; " these things are interwoven into her life, 
and she shall see them around her, and have them at 
her own command, as long as she lives." 

"Just like you, dear Diogenes," replied Nonna. 
" Ah ! what a cruel tyrant Alcestis is, to take you 
away from us all ; you would have been such a good 
father to poor Lydia and John." 

A pang of reproachful memory, and yet one not 
unmingled with joy, shot through the heart of Diogenes. 
Neither his mother nor Adrian had then told Nonna 
of his grievous lapse. What would she say, if she were 
to know that this brother, in whom she had now such 
unbounded confidence, was but two years ago fairly 
upon the road towards breaking his mother's heart, 
and ruining his own soul. A vivid picture rose before 
him of his life two years ago, when he was sitting in 
the hippodrome crowned with garlands, heated with 
wine, and betting furiously upon the chariot races \ 
and again, the picture of his soul at that time arose 
before him, defiant of the religion into which he had 
been baptised ; scornful of its restraints, sceptical of its 
Divinity, and hankering after the mysteries, and the 
licentious freedom of the idolatrous past. 
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Strong as Diogenes now was, strong in restored 
faith and humility, strong in the sacred flush of his 
young love, he was overcome by this suddenly aroused 
memory, and with pallid face, sunk into the nearest seat. 
This strong emotion aroused Nonna's notice, and she 
would have called her mother, but Diogenes stayed her. 

** No, Nonna ; I shall be better in a few minutes, and 
then you shall know something of the brother whom 
you trust so entirely, which, to tell you the truth, I 
thought you knew before.'* 

After a short rest, with Nonna still kneeling by his 
side, Diogenes poured out, in bitter, repentant words, 
the history of his fall. When he told of the last scene 
in the house of Demetrius, the young sister held her 
breath, while she listened with white lips ; for, indeed, 
to the Christians of those days, there was still some 
meaning in the apostolic horror of divination, which 
possessed St Peter and St Paul. 

To attempt to pry into the secrets of futurity, to 
use the powers of electricity and magnetism, for any 
purposes of secret art, was for many centuries after the 
apostolic age, simply considered as putting yourself 
into the power of demons. If a more advanced age 
can pride itself upon renouncing the obligations of 
Christianity, and by certain circles of highly spiritu- 
alised individuals, can attempt to summon the spirits 
of the departed, or put itself into communication 
with spiritual powers, it was not so in Nonna's days. 
The possibility of putting themselves into communi- 
cation with something was very well-known, as it was 
known to all heathen priesthoods ; but the Christian 
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vow forbade all such dealings with the powers of dark- 
ness, and poor Nonna shuddered when she heard this 
narrative of her brother's. 

Diogenes had, however, determined to ease his 
own mind by this confession ; and he did not spare 
himself, although he well knew the emotions which 
must move his sister. For a minute or two the feel- 
ing of horror overmastered Nonna, but only for a few- 
short moments. She then threw her arms round her 
brother's neck, and whispered in trembling tones — 

" You were led astray, dear Diogenes ; you did not 
go willingly ? " 

" I went willingly ; I sought out my sin," was the 
reply. " If Theon had not stayed that night ; if I 
had not been smitten down by the hand of God 
himself, — I should have gone straight down the road 
upon which the Emperor Julian is going." 

Nonna did not answer for a few moments, she was 
offering a simple prayer of gratitude to Him who had 
laid His rod upon the wanderer, to bring him back to 
the fold ; and the deep feeling of that simple prayer 
would have been deepened, if she had known what 
Diogenes did not know. It was Adrian who had 
sought out Theon, before he left upon that memorable 
day, and had begged his powerful aid for the poor 
entranced victim. 

When Nonna again found words, she said, "You 
spoke of your disbelief in our faith, as well as of your 
longing to understand the ancient mysteries. Did the 
good Theon — did he remove those doubts? or" — 
and again she hesitated — " or do they still remain?*' 
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Diogenes turned upon her his bright, untroubled 
face, from which all the momentary clouds had passed 
away. 

" Do I look as if I were a seeker after wisdom 
among the gloomy cellas of the ancient mysteries? 
No, Nonna, it was God alone, and His representative 
to me upon earth — our good mother. She was His 
instrument ; but it was His own doing. While I was 
slowly gathering strength after my illness, day by day 
I seemed to see more clearly the difference between 
the God whom I had been taught to worship and the 
false gods towards whose worship I was drifting. Ever 
before me — sleeping or waking — I saw visions of the 
heathen deities, now alluring with their sanction of 
every sin, now terrifying with the exhibition of every 
selfish cruelty. And then another vision arose before 
me — a vision of a Man of Sorrows standing by a 
river's side, while a stern prophet, gazing upon Him 
with loving reverence, said — 

" * Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away the 
sins of the world;' and while I looked, Nonna, it 
seemed as though a voice in my heart spoke, and said — 

" * He came unto His own, and His own received 

Him not; but unto as many as received Him, to 

them gave He pov/er to become the sons of 

God.' 

" I was ill. You may say that my imagination was 

fevered ; but I like to believe that it was the Good 

Shepherd Himself, for all hankerings after heathen 

mysteries left me then ; it seemed as if the old lessons 

of my childhood flowed back with sweet peace into 
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my soul. Yet even then I could not fully receive mj 
Saviour ; I could not believe that He would foijgive 
me ; I longed for the old white sinlessness of soul 
which I had once fondly believed that I possessed. 
I forgot, Nonna, that there are sins of omission as 
well as sins of commission ; forgot that I never had 
been sinless in the eyes of the Holiest ; and thus I 
tormented myself, and every one about me, because 
I could not carry a sinless life as a sacrifice to the 
God of righteousness; and then, Nonna, our dear 
mother read me the history of the * woman who was 
a sinner ; * and I knew at last the meaning of the 
words, * Behold the Lamb of God, who takelh away 
the sins of the world.' " 

Nonna clung to her brother with tearful eyes, while 
she said, " I felt there was some change, Diogenes, 
but could not guess what it was." 

" Only this, Nonna, dear, that * unto whom much is 
forgiven, the same loveth much.' " 

This was in fact the secret of the new life of 
Diogenes. Patience, pity, and thoughtful considera- 
tion for every one but himself. He had not only 
received the blessing, " Thy sins are forgiven thee," 
but had also heard the command, " Go, and sin no 
more." 

The voyage to Athens was like some happy dream 
for all. Above, the sky was as peaceful, as blue, as 
untroubled, as it had been upon the day when they 
first set sail The galley had been specially fitted up 
by the best workmen and artists of the capital, in 
erder that it might be a fitting residence for the young 
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Alcestis on her voyage to her new home. Anthusa 
and Nonna were delighted with the dainty decora- 
tions, which, if not equal to the world-famous ones 
of Cleopatra's galley, were certainly all that the most 
fastidious of brides could require. When they reached 
Euboea, the air seemed filled with perfume from the 
shores, where every cleft in the rocks, and every slop- 
ing bank, was blooming with fragrant beauty. But 
Nonna's enthusiasm seemed almost too great for 
words when they passed the temple-crowned summit 
of Sunium, and at length arrived within sight of the 
once sacred Acropolis and its presiding deity, the 
gigantic brazen statue of Minerva. The beauty of 
Greek art had been familiar to her eyes from her 
earliest childhood; she had lived among the splendours 
of the new capital of the empire ; and also for four 
years in the daily sight of the glories of the Syrian 
Antioch ; but Athens was not indebted to the glory 
of her more ancient and beautiful architecture alone 
— earth, air, sea, and sky seemed to have united in 
their efforts to adorn the beautiful home of ancient 
art ; and Nonna rejoiced in the beauties before her 
with all the joy of her soul. 

The wedding was to take place a week after their 
arrival, and during that week Anthusa and Nonna 
had plenty of opportunity for forming the acquaint- 
ance of their new relative. Anthusa was satisfied. 
She had seen Alcestis last when she was a mere child, 
but had even then been strangely attracted towards 
the beautiful young schoolgirl. Now she felt certain 
that Diogenes had been led to his true helpwaeet — 
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one who would be an inspirer to his more sacred 
thoughts, as well as an active help to his flagging zeal 
for the duties of his station. Diogenes was aifec- 
tionate and easily influenced. Anthusa was glad to 
see upon the features of Alcestis, when they were at 
rest, a calm look of thought, which seemed almost 
like a reflection of that which looked down upon her 
native city, from its ancient deity, the goddess of 
Divine wisdom. Nonna found her beautiful young 
sister-in-law full of bright, sunny happiness, untroubled 
by any doubt or sorrow ; and the hours they spent to- 
gether before the wedding were very precious to both. 

The wedding was a very simple one. In Athens 
the ancient spirit of idolatry had been joyfully revived; 
the air was now filled with the sound of flutes and 
singers passing in joyous procession to the different 
temples, where the smoke of sacrifice arose almost 
incessantly to the but lately-despised deities. In the 
midst of this revived fervour of the ancient religion, 
the Christians, who remained true to their faith, were 
derided upon every public occasion by the changeful 
crowd ; and remorselessly compelled to feel every 
degradation by the heathen magistrates. 

The wedding processions of the heathen passed 
with joyful music and garland-wreathed minstrels to 
the temples, where their sacrifices were off"ered amidst 
general rejoicing ; but the procession which escorted 
Alcestis to the Christian church was a very simple one. 

The young bride, simply robed in graceful Athenian 
fashion — with full-flowing white robes, bordered with 
purple; her long, bright hair streaming over her 
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shoulders, and confined around the head by orange 
and myrtle flowers — was veiled with the Roman flame- 
coloured veil; and then stepped into the chariot, 
which Diogenes drove to church himself. Her rela- 
tions and friends followed ; but no music accom- 
panied the glad party; no young children scattered 
flowers upon their pathway. 

All display was quietly proscribed by the Christians 
at this time, as the best means of escaping the watch- 
ful envy of their neighbours. The banquet, which 
followed the return of the party from church, was 
very different from the wedding banquets of ancient 
days. The forefathers of Alcestis had upon their 
wedding mornings bestowed costly presents upon 
every one of the invited guests. Each visitor was 
then provided with a slave, who was stationed behind 
his master's chair with a basket to receive the costly 
presents which were from time to time bestowed by 
the bridegroom during the feast. 

Instead of receiving the golden goblets, out of 

which they had poured libations to the happiness ot 

the newly-married couple, the guests were now in- 

vited by Diogenes to assist in the distribution of 

bountiful presents of food, clothes, and money, to 

fifty poor people, who were assembled in an outer 

court ; and Anthusa's heart was filled with happiness 

while she watched her son and his young wife passing 

from one to the other of these brothers and sisters in 

Christ, to whom Alcestis was bidding farewell, and 

from whose lips prayers for her future happiness were 

breathed in heartfelt sincerity. 

o 
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At the wedding banquet some slight Remembrance 
of ancient customs was retained. Each guest found 
upon his plate a small basket, formed of slips of ivory, 
plaited into an exquisite shape. This basket was 
filled with fresh flowers. Upon removing the flowers, 
a commemorative ring was discovered, upon whose 
gem the initials of the bride and bridegrooni were 
beautifully engraved within a wreath of myrtle and 
orange blossoms ; while the names of the recipients, 
with the date, were engraved upon the ring itself. 
At length the banquet was ended ; and a procession 
was again formed to convey the husband and wife to 
their galley, where they were received by the rowers 
with a glad hymeneal chant. It was a strange mix- 
ture of heathen symbols and Christian wishes ; but the 
music sounded sweet in the ears of those who had 
been compelled to restrain their own glad songs from 
prudential motives ; and when at length the last fare- 
wells were spoken, and the galley was cleaving its 
way through the waters, those who were left behind 
still lingered to watch the fair, bright ship, with its 
banks of rowers all gaily clothed in fresh garments. 
Upon the deck the young couple also lingered for 
the last sight of their friends, of home, and all home 
memories ; and when the galley had disappeared in 
the darkness, the steady, cheering song of the sailors 
could still be heard on the shore, rising and falling in 
glad melody through the quiet air. 

Anthusa and Nonna stayed another week in Athens 
before they commenced their return journey to Rome. 
It was a week of quiet rest and enjoyment to both, 
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yet they were not at all sorry when they were at 
length enabled to turn their faces northwards towards 
the patiently-waiting Lydia and John, who had been 
eagerly expecting their arrival for nearly a year. 

One day in the middle of June, Adrian was return- 
ing to his tent, when a packet of letters was placed in 
his hands. One was in the handwriting of Nonna. 
He opened it eagerly, and read — 

" My dear Adrian, — I wonder where you will be 
when you receive this letter of mine. I am in Rome, 
in the chamber where my grandfather Caius Varro 
was bom, and where your father tells me that he 
once slept for a few hours before his exile from Rome. 
Through the windows I can see the purple crests of 
the distant hills, and between them and the city, the 
beautiful plain, with the Tiber, which looks in the 
morning sunshine like a silver chain thrown down 
among the vineyards and the chestnut trees. 

" You have seen this view so often, dear Adrian, 
that I like to look upon it, and wonder if you have 
ever noticed it changing, as I see it change with every 
passing cloud and changing light. 

" I have seen your father and mother, dear Adrian, 
and they have kissed me and blessed me. I love 
them, dearest, as you told me that I should do. 
Your mother is more like my own dear mother than 
any one I ever saw ; but then she is far more beauti- 
ful, although her hair is so white. I cannot tell you 
how kind they are to me; and although my heart 
trembled before I saw them, lest they should not 
think me good enough to be the wife of their Adrian, 
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yet now I want to be with them all day long. I seem 
to be with you when I am with your father, for they 
talk to me of you, and tell me long histories of all 
your boyish doings at home and at school. I am 
very happy, for they have made me promise to call 
them father and mother, and to go to them every day. 

" I say that I am very happy. I do not mean that, 
dear Adrian, for I never can be really happy until 1 
know that you are safe, and that I can see you again ; 
but I am so much happier than I was during those 
four sorrowful years, that I call it being happy. I do 
hope that we shall soon have a letter from you, with 
good news. 

" We had such a happy stay in Athens, and were 
almost sorry to leave so soon; but you know how 
very much we longed to see dear Lydia and John. 
They have both grown and improved so much, that I 
should not have known either of them — and Lydia 
cannot now be called a child. She is already a comfort 
and companion to my dear mother, and has the same 
loving heart which she had when quite a little child. 

"Your great-aunt Argia received me in a room 
whose walls were covered with plates of mother of 
pearl, a bank thickly covered with sweet violets sloped 
down under the window, and far away the beautiful 
Mediterranean was shining and glistening in the sun- 
light. Argia was not able to go to the church with us, 
but she often allowed me to sit with her in her dainty 
chamber, and there she told me the history of your 
father and mother, and of their first meeting in that 
very roon^ 
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" The good Theon, whom you knew in Constanti- 
nople, surprised us all by appearmg at Athens in time 
for the wedding; we were all so glad to see him; 
your cousin Alexius welcomed him warmly, and I do 
believe that Diogenes was as glad to have him there, 
as he was to have my mother or me. 

" Theon has but just returned from Syria, and he 
brings us such strange news ; I do not know whether 
you have heard it, but we cannot help feeling thankful. 

"Theon says that it was a strange and beautiful 
sight, to see the Jews preparing to rebuild their temple. 
They spared none of their treasures, and no time, nor 
care ; the rich men commenced the work with instru- 
ments of silver, and all, both men and women, worked 
with eager, earnest will ; but all their work is ended, 
and they are returning in deep misery. 

" Theon says, that Alypius, who had been appointed 
by Julian to superintend the work, did all in his powei 
to help them ; providing stones, timber, brick, and all 
things necessary ; but the Jews were very insolent in 
their hour of triumph, determining to revenge upon 
our friends in Jerusalem all the sorrows their nation 
suffered from our heathen forefathers. Cyril, the 
bishop, prayed with his church for help, and at length 
it came, but in such a manner, that all hearts, both 
of Christians and Jews, were filled with wonder. 

" While every one was at work preparing the founda 
tions of the temple, suddenly a terrible earthquake 
tore up the foundations already laid, scattering the 
soil, and throwing down all the adjacent edifices. This 
event terrified the Jews greatly. Wliile they were 
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standing thus in silent despair, the lightning of heaven 
descended upon their tools, consuming all the wood, 
and preying upon mallets, axes, and all within its 
reach. This fire lasted one entire day. After this, 
balls of fire issued from the excavations, burning many 
workmen, and making the spot altogether inaccessible. 
This last event completely disheartened them from 
working, and thus the work has been lai-^ aside.* 

" Do you remember the sermon we heard in An- 
tioch, dear Adrian ? I am sure we all felt that the 
preacher spoke from a higher authority than his own ; 
and yet I cannot help feeling sorry, so very sorry, for the 
poor people, and I shall be thankful when they can say, 
* Blessed is He who cometh in the name of the Lord.' 

" My letter is a very long one, dear Adrian, and 
yet I could so gladly write on for an hour longer, 
telling you all the thoughts of my heart, but I am 
half afraid that you may tire of reading it. Is this a 
want of faith in your love, dear Adrian ? If it seems 
so, it is not so in reality ; and yet I must not write 
any more now, but I promise to send you another 
letter very soon, and I do hope that one from you is 
already on its way to your own loving 

NONNA." 

"Your father and mother, with my mother and 
Lydia, send their loving greetings to you, with kind 
remembrances to Felix, and all our friends." 

* This event is recorded both by heathen and Christian con- 
temporaries. Gibbon accounts for it upon natural principle? -f 
the escape of confined gases. 




CHAPTER XV. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Lo I on Death's purple altar now, 
See, where the Victor Victim bleeds. 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb. 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust." 

Shirley. 

lONNA'S letter reached Adrian when he most 
needed it. The simple details of home life ; 
the unintentional assurance of her tranquil 
happiness, together with the involuntary expression of 
affection, were very heart-refreshing to the wearied 
soldier, upon the Persian plain. 

The first operations of the campaign had been 
crowned with success. Upon the 29th of March, the 
army had been cheered by the appearance of the fleet, 
consisting of one thousand transports, well-stored 
with provisions and warlike engines, together with 
fifty ships of war. 

Together, the army and the fleet proceeded up the 
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course of the great rivers, where cities and fortresses, 
either surrendered immediately upon the Emperor's 
summons, or were reduced by a siege, which cost the 
besiegers but small loss. The almost impregnable 
forts, situated upon high rocky islands in the midst of 
the stream, refused to surrender, but allowed the fleet 
to pass without molestation, the garrison undertaking 
to give up their keys, when Julian should return 
victorious. 

When the ancient canal, which united the waters of 
the Tigris with those of the Euphrates was at length 
reached, Julian found that it had been entirely blocked 
up with large stones by the Persians ; this delayed the 
course of the army for a time, but for a very short time ; 
the soldiers were immediately ordered to clear out the 
obstructions, and very soon the immense fleet was 
enabled to sail out from the Euphrates into the Tigris. 
Thus advancing into the heart of the country with 
perfect confidence, and in good spirits, the great army 
marched on. In every engagement with the enemy, 
the Roman loss had been very slight in comparison 
with that of the Persians. Sapor, with the main 
army, had not yet appeared in sight, but his son, with 
a large force, had already retreated, without offering 
battle to the invaders. 

The Roman line of march had passed through 
many districts of rare fertility richly cultivated, and 
the soldiers had regaled themselves plentifully with 
the varied fruits from a thousand orchards and vine- 
yards, while the cupidity of the Gallic legions ha^ 
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been amply gratified by the plunder of captured 
cities. 

Nonna's letter reached Adrian upon his return from 
a hard day's fightmg, which had resulted in the passage 
of the Tigris by the Roman army. The struggle had 
been fierce, lasting through the whole of a summer's 
day, from sunrise to sunset. The Romans fought 
against men who were defending their homes, and it 
was long ere the Persians finally retired ; but in their 
flight, they almost lured their enemies into the im- 
mense net of the royal city of Ctesiphon. 

Triumphant shouts rang through the Roman camp 
that night. The Tigris was passed; the royal city 
was in view ; and the wild stories told of the immense 
wealth contained within these walls, excited the 
ardour of every soldier ; while the officers were not 
insensible to the hopes which now arose before them, of 
some redress for the sufferings of Amida and Singara. 

Adrian determined to leave Nonna's letter unan- 
swered for a few days — a very few days would decide 
some important questions. Either Ctesiphon, would 
be besieged, which must imply a long stay in their 
present position, or they must meet the advancing main 
army with Sapor at its head, in open battle. This 
question would be soon decided; when it was, he 
would write. The cheerful letters he wrote two 
months ago, must by this time have reached Rome, 
and a few days* suspense would be far better for her, 
for all at home, than any half knowledge of their 
present position. 
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Upon the next morning great preparations were 
made in the camp for a solemn sacrifice to Mars the 
Avenger. Ten most beautiful bulls were brought for 
the purpose, but, alas, nine out of the ten, instead of 
advancing cheerfully, as good-omened bulls should 
have done, to meet the stroke which was to offer their 
life to the idol, resolutely lay down upon the ground 
with sad mournful countenances; while the tenth 
made a desperate effort to avert its fate by breaking 
loose from the restraining priests. When this runaway 
was at length captured and sacrificed, it displayed to 
the eager eyes of the augurs, such unfavourable omens, 
that they were appalled. Julian, however, was simply 
indignant that his offerings should be thus slighted, 
and he vowed a solemn oath, calling Jupiter to witness, 
that he would henceforth offer no sacrifices to Mars. 

After this solemn sacrifice, a council of war was 
summoned, and at length decided that Ctesiphon 
should not be beseiged, since it was almost impreg- 
nable, and Sapor was rapidly advancing to its relief 
with a large army. Then Julian, against the advice 
of his council, announced his intention of proceeding 
into the intej.ior of Persia, and sent a division of light 
infantry to lay waste all the surrounding country. 
While these orders were being executed, and the party 
employed for the purpose was burning standing crops 
of com, and destroying the work of centuries, Julian 
issued an order which fell upon the ears of Adrian 
and his friends, as a death-knell to every hope of 
success. 
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The immense fleet of transports, filled with plentiful 
provisions, was doomed to destruction by its master. 
In vain the more rational of his generals remonstrated. 
Julian was obstinate ; the entire fleet must be burnt, 
with the exception of twelve small ships which might 
be carried upon waggons. 

The suspicion which had forced itself upon the 
mind of Adrian at Antioch, now returned. 

"Is this man mad?" he questioned of himself. 
" Does he imagine that this immense army can subsist 
upon the produce of a country whose inhabitants fly 
at our approach, but destroy their provisions before 
they leave their homes ? " 

While Adrian thus sat in anxious, troubled thought, 
the curtain of his tent was drawn, and Felix entered. 
The young man was as bright in the midst of actual 
warfare, as he had been in the court at Antioch ; and 
there was something beneath his thoughtless light- 
heartedness, which bound him to Adrian's heart ; he 
felt thankful to see the sunny young face shining down 
upon his anxiety. 

"My Julian's last," said the youth, with a faint 
attempt at his old tone of enjoyment. 

" You mean our last," replied Adrian. 

" So every one fears," was the reply ; " but our wise 
Emperor has changed his mind, and given orders to 
stay the conflagration. I never knew him change his 
mind before ; he is beginning to act like other people 
at last." 

^' Felix," said Adrian, suddenly, "my heart is 
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almost too heavy for speech. The heathens seek for 
omenSy and consult futurity through forbidden arts ; but 
you and I have our conscience as an omen, our reason 
as the light of the future, and my reason assures me that 
our successes are over, the campaign is ended, Sapor 
is now in reality master of our army, and free to 
dictate his own terms." 

Felix looked up with a grave face. 

" I feared you would say so, Adrian. I would 
believe the croaking of nobody else, and that was why 
I came to you. There are those in the camp, now, 
who are openly saying that it is evident Julian has 
been brought out here for punishment, perhaps for 
Valerian's fate, an ignominious Persian prison until 
death. Yet are we to share his fate ? " 

"We have deserved it," replied Adrian. "I see 
everything more clearly now ; we quietly gave up the 
post of empire to this apostate, and we deserve our 
punishment. Constantius at least called himself a 
Christian, and honoured Christ in name. Julian has 
nothing but abuse for our Saviour, and yet we gave up 
the seat of authority, tl.: kingdoms of this world, to one 
who had set himself to oppose the kingdoms of our 
God, and of His Christ We deserve our punishment** 

" Ours," said Felix. " Yes, I suppose that I do 
deserve to suffer, for I have made a jest of his sin 
whenever it did not interfere with my own enjoyment ; 
but you, Adrian, you have had nothing but suffering, 
and have felt every insult to our faith as if it had been 
to yourself." 
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Adrian did not answer. His heart was very heavy, 
and the two friends sat together in silence, until they 
were aroused by the increasing tumult of voices. 
Going out, they found the sounds arose from the men 
at work by the river's side, in attempting to execute 
Julian's last orders. 

The sky was lighted up, and the surrounding 
country seething in the flames from the burning ships. 
The river was covered with a floating sea of blazing 
oil, and the air reeking with the smell of burning 
bacon, and scorching flour. Some thousands of men 
were endeavouring to quench the flames in the nearest 
vessels, but all efforts were vain. The dry climate 
and great heat had baked the upper portions of the 
ships, and they flamed up like prepared tinder. The 
twelve small ships, already set apart in a place of 
safety, were the only ones preserved out of the fleet of 
one thousand and fifty ships. It was a sorrowful 
sight, and there was not one heart in the army which 
did not condemn its author. 

Retreat was now effectually cut off" for the invading 
army, by the command of its own leader ; and nothing 
remained for it but the plan which had induced Julian 
to destroy his ships — a forward march into the very 
heart of Persia. Strong in numbers, united by the 
extremity of its position, the army marched forward 
in a compact body. During the first few days, it 
marched through a fertile country, which supplied it 
with an abundance of provisions. But this lasted for 
a few days only. Light skirmishing parties of Persian 
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horsemen soon appeared in sight, who deliberately 
set fire to every means of subsistence for man or 
beast which lay within their reach; while from a 
secure distance they taunted their adversaries, appear- 
ing at times before the sea of fire, but retreating im- 
mediately with scornful insults. Famine and dismay 
now ruled with undisputed sway in the but lately 
exultant camp; and Julian exhibited the weakest 
point of his character, when he paraded some Persian 
prisoners before his hungry soldiers, and attempted to 
revive the spirit of the army by describing them as 
" little, ugly, dirty goats, and creatures who, as many 
events have shown, take to flight before they come to 
blows." The conquerors of such cities as Amida and 
Singara deserved more respect, and this was felt by 
every true Roman then present. A council of war 
was now held, when it was determined to retire 
towards Corduena, a fertile province belonging to the 
Romans, and one of those whose restoration Sapor 
claimed. 

On the 1 6th of June the army struck its camp and 
commenced a retreat, when suddenly a great cloud of 
dust was seen advancing. Some of the soldiers hoped 
that it might be their ally, Arsaces, King of Armenia, 
advancing to their relief, while others suggested that 
it was simply caused by the herds of wild asses which 
roam over those plains. In this uncertainty the 
trumpets sounded a halt, and the army rested in a 
grassy valley near a stream. There, hungry, and in 
watchful siletice, the Roman hosts passed the night — 
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" a dark, starless night, ever to be remembered by all 
who watched, for, with the first dawn of the morning, 
brilliant breastplates, surrounded by steel fringes, and 
glittering cuirasses, appeared in sight," and showed 
clearly that the main army of Sapor was at hand. 

Julian was, however, determined not to risk a 
general engagement in his present position. Thus he 
still pressed his array onwards, until a large body of 
troops, commanded by two of Sapor's sons, obstructed 
his passage. These men were not what Julian had 
described — as " dirty little goats." They were brave 
warriors — some well armed with the flexible armour 
for which the Eastern forges were so famous j others 
were thickly covered with plates of fine steel, and 
helmed with closely-fitting masks of polished, glitter- 
ing metal. Behind these came the famous Persian 
archers and pikemen, while formidable elephants 
closed up the rear. 

Julian employed all his influence over his own men 
to counteract their terror of the unwieldy elephants, 
and excite them to bravery. The struggle was fierce, 
but at sunset the Persians had retreated with great 
loss, and the Romans prepared to sup on the rather 
unsubstantial food of a barren victory. 

An armistice of three days succeeded, during which 
the army was employed in attending to the wounded, 
and the Emperor in revolving useless plans. The 
poorer soldiers were now almost starving. Julian, 
however, set an example at this time to all his oflScers, 
by distributing his own scanty supper among his men. 
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Poor Julian ! the early lessons of his life were never 
effaced. Yet, when acting most truly in the spirit of 
Christianity, he gave the credit of those actions to the 
teachings of philosophy. 

Now, the responsible guardian of those many thou- 
sands of men who were encamped in a hostile country, 
wedged in by two large armies, without food for his 
men or for their horses, it is no wonder that the 
Emperor, sitting alone in his tent at night, should be 
overcome with sorrowful emotions. As Julian had 
affirmed, that the appearance of a visionary Genius 
had iu*ged him to assume the Imperial authority at 
Paris, so now he assured his dearest friends, that in 
the long, sorrowful watch Mrithin his tent, he saw the 
same Genius of Empire, with veiled head, and trailing, 
overshadowed cornucopia, departing through the cur- 
tains of his tent. The diviners, and Etruscan sooth- 
sayers who were immediately consulted upon the 
subject, strongly advised him to undertake no new 
enterprise for the present, and at anyrate to delay his 
march for a few hours. Julian was, however, resolute, 
if he was superstitious — ^he was also brave — and at 
break of day the camp was struck. 

On the 26th of June 363, the great Roman army 
again set forward on its march to Corduena. On 
every side, on every hill, ambuscades of Persians were 
posted, yet the army struggled on watchfully, and 
painfully, through its numerous enemies. 

Adrian, who had not tasted food of any kind for 
two days, and felt in a strangely light and ecstatic 
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state of mind, which had now entirely overcome the 
weaiyful struggles of the body during the past fort- 
night, was commanding the legion in the rear ; one of 
the most dangerous posts, while the enemy was so 
closely following every movement Himself one of 
the last men in that large army, Adrian rode from one 
part of the lines to the other with words of cheerful 
encouragement to his men. Now and then, when his 
eyes met those of some fellow-Christian, there was a 
kindling glance exchanged, with an expression of 
deeper sympathy than that of the mere oiSicer and 
soldier. Thus watchfully engaged, Adrian was at 
length conscious of a very evident advance upon 
the part of the enemy. Nearer and nearer they 
approached, and almost before he had time to turn 
the front of his men, the advancing enemy was upon 
them in deadly charge. 

The attack was so sudden, that the half-famished 
men were but ill prepared to stand it, and the advanc- 
ing cavalry passed through the first lines, before they 
were stayed. Only through the first lines however, 
for Adrian raised a battle cry, the trumpets sounded 
the alarm, the men closed up, and a fierce struggle 
commenced. Following the cavalry a band of archers 
arrived, armed with that deadly weapon prepared by 
Persian armourers, the arrow which had been scien- 
tifically steeped in, and prepared with naphtha. Adrian's 
legion was not alone, now ; the alarm had been given, 
and several cohorts were already advancing to his 
relief; when suddenly an arrow blazing with the deadly 
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nre, was aimed by a skilful archer against the fearless 
commander, whose presence seemed to inspire new 
life wherever he appeared. Adrian was raising his 
arm high above his head to encourage die new comers, 
and lead them on to the relief, when the arrow struck 
him, just beneath his arm, where he was utterly 
unprotected by armour; in spite of the fierce flame, 
Adrian seized the arrow, and endeavoured to draw it 
out, but it was barbed, and the flame listened upon 
the hand with which he had grasped the deadly weapon. 
In vain Adrian strove to support himself upon his 
horse, the torture was terrible, and utterly overpowa^, 
he sank fainting upon the ground, beneath the feet of 
the advancing horses of his friends. 

Meanwhile, the action had become general, Julian 
had been summoned firom his tent, and rushing un- 
armed into the field, had found himself attacked upon 
all sides. Flying fi-om place to place, wherever the 
attack was hottest, encouraging his men against the 
assault of the elephants, and urging on the light armed 
troops to pursuit, when the line of the enemy wavered : 
raising his hands in encouragement, disregarding his 
own safety, the unarmed Emperor performed feats of 
heroic courage ; but just when the victory of the day 
seemed secured, just when his own guards were shout- 
ing to him, to beware of the mass of fiigitives who 
were recklessly hurling their spears, and emptying 
their quivers in Parthian fashion ; a cavalry spear was 
thrown at random, and struck Julian, fixing itself in 
his side : he tried to pull it out with his left hand, but 
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the double-edged point of the weapon cut his sinews, 

and falling from his horse in a deadly faint, he was 

borne away by his men. 

That night, just when midnight was dawning into day, 

Julian the Apostate died in the 31st year of his age. 
« « « « « 

One sunny day in the month of August 363, T. 
Lannus Manlius, received a letter which he read thus : 
" My father, my mother, and my Nonna, — At length I 
am permitted to write a few lines to you all, but one 
letter must suffice. My physician tells me that I may 
set out by easy stages next week, and you may there- 
fore expect to see me very soon after this reaches you, 
when I shall be able to tell you more news than I 
can do in a letter. 

" My first news must be that which will revive my 
father's heart, as it has done mine. Yesterday, in the 
presence of all the army, the Labarura appeared 
among us once more, as my father bore it on to its 
first victory. Jovian has been proclaimed Emperor, 
and again the sacred name of Christ is borne upon 
our Imperial banner. I do not think that any words 
of mine can express our feelings when we saw it. 

" My physician tells me that I must not write much, 
and I feel sure that you have already heard details 
concerning the death of poor Julian. I was uncon- 
scious when it happened ; but there is a report in the 
army, that at the moment when he was struck, the 
spirit of his early faith appeared before him, and he 
cried out in vanquished agony, "O Galilean, thou 
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hast conquered." I do not know whether this be 
true or not, but I do know, that if the account which 
I have heard of his last words be correct, he died, as 
he has lately lived, justifying himself, summing up his 
own imaginary perfections, and expressing no contri- 
tion, no need for forgiveness. 

"Poor Julian! his body must by this time have 
reached Tarsus, where he desired to be buried, and 
where he assured the citizens of Antioch that he in- 
tended to spend his next winter. My father, we are 
coming home defeated and disgraced. Jovian has 
been compelled to sign a most ignominious treaty, 
which restores to Persia all the provinces conquered 
under Diocletian and Galerius ; there are murmurers 
in the camp, who say it would have been better to 
fight a hundred battles than to sign such a treaty. I 
know nothing ; I was delirious when the treaty was 
signed, but I am very well assured that the necessity 
for the treaty was created by Julian. The burning of 
the fleet not only destroyed every means of retreat, 
wasted our supplies, and disheartened our victorious 
soldiers; but also inspired the Persians with fresh 
courage. The peace is to last for thirty years. I 
trust that we may be enabled to recover Nisibis and 
the fortresses at the end of that time. 

" I do not ask you all whether you will be glad to 
see me, for I know well that you will, but you never 
would have seen me again in this world if my 
Heavenly Father had not sent Felix to rescue me 
from under the hoofs of a troop of horse \ he came 
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up just when I fell from my horse, wounded by one 
of those fiendish Persian arrows, which bum with 
such deadly torture. Fortunately, Felix knew what 
to do ; he knew that water poured on the flame does 
but increase it, and he at once extinguished the fire 
by heaping dust upon it ; and then, without waiting for 
any help, cut the arrow out with his sword, and 
staunched the wound with his scarf; then carrying me 
out through the thronging, struggling, fight, he got 
me at last into his own tent, among his own people. 

" I knew nothing of all this for weeks, but others tell 
me now, that among all the horrors of that fearful 
time, my merry, light-hearted Felix was the wonder of 
the army j he cared for nothing, feared for nothing, 
but for me, and as fortunately he was not in command, 
was enabled to look after me in the terrible passage 
of the Tigris, when so many were destroyed like 
sheep. My own dear mother could not have nursed 
me more carefully than Felix has done ; and I know 
well that you will all rejoice to see him when we 
return together." 

When Nonna read this letter she shed no tears ; her 
tears were not now so ready to flow as they once had 
been ; she had suffered so much real sorrow, that she 
did not now create any for others by anticipating 
evil, or supposing that Adrian's sufferings might be 
greater than he confessed in his letter. 

Those were for Nonna, silent, quiet days, days 
when she often took Paula with her while she watched 
for long hours the vessels sailing up the Tiber, but 
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there were no anxious, useless questionings; she 
knew that she must wait, and her love was quick to 
perceive that Adrian's father and mother suffered 
even more than she did. Mary's beautiful face gained 
some deeper furrows during the anxious weeks of 
suspense which succeeded that letter. 

The end came at last. One evening in September, 
when Nonna was returning wearily with her mother 
from a long drive, they saw a stranger awaiting them 
upon the steps of the portico j before there was time 
for an exclamation from Nonna's lips, she was folded 
in a strong embrace j it was no suffering invalid who 
thus held his long tried, but now radiant betrothed 
within his arms, but Adrian apparently as strong as ever. 

The last days of Mary and Anthusa, were brightened 
by the affection of their children and grandchildren, 
but the work of Lannus was ended. 

When Diogenes and Alcestis paid their promised 
visit to Rome in the winter, they visited a small 
church which had been erected within the grounds of 
Adrian's villa at Tivoli. This church was built in 
close connection with the ancient mausoleum of the 
family of Manlius, and there, among the treasured 
sepulchral urns stood a pure white marble sarcophagus, 
which was simply inscribed with his name, whose 
mortal remains it enclosed ; a few simple words, yet 
full of deep and sacred meaning to those who reading 
them, remembered the early sorrows and later life of 
T. LANNUS MANLIUS, 
Servant akd Soldier in Christ. 
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Biography of the Author. 

5. The Life of Peter the Oreat. By Sir John Barrow, F.B.S., 

etc. ; Author of * The Mutiny of the Bounty,' etc. 

6. Mungo Park's Life and Travels. With a Supplementary 

Chapter, detailing the results of recent Discovery in Africa. 

7. Men of History. By Eminent Writers. 

*,* Views of the world's great men, in the best words of the best 
authors. 

8. Benjamin Franklin: A Biography. From the celebrated 

^Life' by Jabed Sparks, and the more recent and extensive 
^ Life and Times ' by James Parton. 

9. Stories about Boys. By Ascott B. Hope, Author of * Stories 

of School Life,' * My Schoolboy Friends,' etc. 

10. stories of Whitminster. By Ascott B. Hope. 

11. Wild Animals and Birds: Curious and Instructive Stories 

about their Habits and Sagacity. 



SUITABLE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 



12. Almost Faultless : A Story of the Present Day. By the 

Author of * A Book for Governesses.' 

13. Violet Eivers ; or, Loyal to Duty. A Tale for Girls. By 

Winifred Taylor, Author of ' Story of Two Lives,' etc 

14. Women of History. By Eminent Writers. 

15. Christian Osbome^s Friends. By Mrs. Harriet ^ Miller 

Davidson, Author of ' Isobel Jardine's History.' 

16. Silverton Court. A Tale. By Winifred Taylor. 

17. Naomi ; or. The Last Day of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. 

Wbbb, Author of * The Child's Commentary on St. Luke,' etc 

18. SeveruHude. The Story of a Friendship. By Edith E. 

HORSMAN. 



Selections from 



N I M MO'S 

IHew Half' Grown Series of Stories 

BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

In fuU crovm Svo, Illiistrated, hound in cloth extrat gold atid colours, gilt edges. 

1. Schoolboy Stories. By Ascott B. Hope, Author of 'Stories 

out of Schooltime,' * Stories of Whitminster,' * A Handful of 
Stories,' etc. 

2. Stirring Adventure in African Travel. Great Explorers — 

Hunting Exploits — Shipwreck — Captivity — Bombardment. By 
Charles Bbuce, Author of * The Book of Adventure and 
Peril,' etc. etc, 

8. Graphic Scenes in African Story. Settlers — Slavery — 

Missions and Missionaries — Battlefields. By Charles Bruce, 
Author of * How Frank began to Climb the Ladder,' etc. 

4. John Lawrence : * Saviour of India.' The Story of his Life. 

By Charles Bruce, Author of ' Stirring Adventure in African 
Travel,' etc. 

5. The Highways of Literature ; or, What to Bead and How to 

Bead. By David Pryde, M.A., LL.D., F.K.S.E., F.S.A. Scot. 

In full crown Svo, cloth extra, Illustrated, 2s. 6d. 

1. Naomi ; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. J. B. Webb, 

Author of *The Child's Commentary on St. Luke,' * The 
Woods of Durand,' etc. 

2. Ulric Zwingle ; or, Zurich and its Beformer. The Story of a 

Noble Life. By the Author of * The Spanish Inquisition.' 

3. The Spanish Inquisition : Its Heroes and Martyrs. By Janet 

Gordon, Author of * Champions of the Keformation.' 

4. Heroes of Ancient Greece : A Story of the days of Socrates 

the Athenian. By Helen Palmer, Author of 'Fishermen of 
Galilee,' * The Standard-Bearer,' etc. 

6. Gold-Foil. Hammered from Popular Proverbs by J. G. 

Holland. 



W. p. Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell's Catalogue. ^ 

NIMMO'S LIBRARY OF HISTORY, 
TRAVEL, JJNEK^DVENTURE. 

In crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 2s, each ; gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 

1. Travels and DisooverieB in Abyssinia by James Bmoe. 

2. The Life and Travels of Mango Park. With Supplementary 

Details of the Besults of Beoent Discovery in Africa. 

8. A Voyage Bonnd the World by Sir Francis Drake and 

William Dampieb, according to the Text of the Original 
Narratives. Edited, with Notes, by D. Laino Purvks. 

4. A Voyage Bonnd the World in the Years 1740^14 by George 

Anson. Edited, from the Original Narrative, with Notes, by 
D. Laing Purves. 

5. Voyages Bonnd the World by Captain James Cook. Edited, 

with Notes, etc., by D. Laing Purvks. 

6. The Story of the Gk>od Ship * Bounty' and her Mntineeis. 

Mutinies in Highland Begiments. 

7. The Story of the Indian Mutiny (1867-58). 

8. Feats on the Fiord. A Tale of Norway. By Harriet 

Martenead. 



NIMMO'S LIBRARY OFBIOGRAPHY. 

Uniform in size and pHce with above. Each Volume having a suitable 

Portrait cm Frontispiece, 

1. Bisen by Perseverance : Lives of Self-Made Men. 

2. Heroes of Invention and Discovery. 

3. Lives and Discoveries of Famous Travellers. 

4. Great Achievements of Military Men, Statesmen, and others. 

5. Eminent Philanthropists, Patriots, and Beformers. 

6. Gkdlery of Notable Men and Women. 

7. Earnest Lives : Biographies of Bemarkable Men and Women. 

8. Teachers and Preachers of Becent Times. 

9. Great Orators, Statesmen, and Divines. 

10. Kings without Orowns; or, Lives of American Presidents. 

With a Sketch of the American Constitution. By Charles H. 
Evans. 

11. Lessons from Women's lives. By Sarah J. Hale. 

The above Series of Books have been specially prepared in order to 
meet the rapidly increasing demand lor instructive and wholesome 
literature of permanent value. They are admirably adapted for 
School Prizes, Gift Books, etc etc 



Selections from 



I 



NIMMO'S 

'BLADE AND THE EAR' SERIES. 

ENLAROBD. 

Orown 8fO, lUuttratedf elegantly bound in cloth extra^ bevelled boards^ 

price 2«. each. 

1. The Blade and the Ear. A Book for Toung Men. 
8. The Tonng Hen of the Bible. A Series of Papers, 

Biographical and Snggestive. By Bev. Joseph A. Collies. 

8. The King's Highway; or, Illustrations of the 

Oommandments. By the Bey. Bichard Newton, D.D., Author 
of * The Best Things/ etc. 

4, Nature's Wonders. By the Bev. Bichard Newton, 

D.D., Author of * The King's Highway, etc. 

6. Guiding Lights: Lives of the Great and Good. 

By F. E. Oooke, Author of * Footprints.' 

6. Heroes of Charity: Becords from the Lives of 

Merciful Men whose Bighteousness has not been Forgotten. By 
James F. Cobb, F.B.G.S., Author of '• Stories of Success,' etc. 

7. Hountain Patriots. A Tale of the Beformation 

in Sayoy. By Mrs. A. S. Orb. 

8. Village Tales and Sketches. By Mary Bussell 

Mttfobd, Author of ' Our Village/ etc. etc. 

9. The Standard-Bearer. A Tale of the Times of 

Oonstantine the Great. By Ellen Falmeb. 

10. stories told in a Fisherman's Cottage. By Ellen 

Falmeb, Author of * The Standard-Bearer ,' etc. etc. 

11. Diversions of HoUycot ; or, The Mother's Art of 

Thinking. By Mrs. Johnstone, Author of 'Nights of the 
Bound Table,' * Clan Albin,' etc. 

12. Philip Walton; or. Light at Last. By the 

Author of *Meta Franz,' etc. 

18. Picture Lessons by the Divine Teacher ; or, Illus- 
trations of the Farables of our Lord. By Feteb Gbant, D.D. 

14. Taken Up. A Tale for Boys and Girls. By Alfred 

Whtmpee. 

16. Champions of the Beformation. Stories of their 

Liyes. By Janet Gobdon. 



W. P, Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell's Catalogue. 7 

NIMMO'S BOYS' OWN LIBRARY. 

BNLABQBD SBBIBa. 

Grovm 8vo, Illustrated^ elegcuUUf hownd in cloth extra^ gold and colours^ 

beoellM boards, price 2s. each. 

1. The Hermit's Apprentice. By Ascott B, Hope. 

2. The Far North : Explorations in the Arctic 

Begions. By Elisha Kkst Eanb, M.D. 

8. Monarchs of Ocean : Colambus and Cook. 

4. Noble Mottoes of Great Families. By Charles 

Bbuoe, Author of ^Lame Felix/ etc. 

5. The Castaway's Home ; or. The Story of the Sail- 

ing and Sinking of the Gk>od Ship * Bose.' By Mrs. Habdt. 

6. Great Men of European History, from the Chris- 

tian Era till the Present Time. By Dayid Pbtdb, LL.D. 

7. Afloat and Ashore with Sir Walter Baleigh. By 

Mrs. Habdt, Author of * Champions of the Reformation,' etc. 

8. Lame Felix. A Book for Boys. By Charles Bruce, 

9. Life at Hartwell ; or, Frank and his Friends. By 

Kathasjsk E. Mat, Author of < Alfred and his Mother/ etc. etc. 

10. Max Wild, the Merchant's Son ; and other Stories 

for the Young. 

11. Up North ; or. Lost and Found in Russia and the 

Arctic Wastes. By Mrs. Habdt. 

12. Angelo and Stella. A Story of Italian Fisher 

Life. By the Bey. Gbbald S. Davies. 

13. Seeing the World. A Toung Sailor's own Story. 

By Obables Nobdhoff. 

14. The Miner's Son and Margaret Vernon. By M. 

M. Follabd, Author of * The Minister's Daughter.' 

16. How Frank began to Climb the Ladder. By 

Ghables Bbuob, Author of 'Lame Felix,' etc. 

16. The History of Two Wanderers ; or. Cast Adrift. 

17. Memorable Wars of Scotland. By Patrick Fraser 

Tttlbb, F.B.S.E. 



^ Selections from 



N I M MO'S 



Two Shilling Library for Girls. 



Small ercym 8vo, lUtutnUed^ elegantly bound in new style, 
doth extra, price 2$, each. 



1. Life's CroBseB, and How to Meet Them. Tales for Oirls. By T. 
S. Abthub. 

a. A Fft.ther's Legacy to his Daughters, etc. A Book for Young 
Women. By Dr. Gregobt. 

8. Labonrs of Love : A Tftle for the Tonng. By Winifred Taylor. 
4. Hossdale : A Tale for the Tonng. By Anna M. De longh. 

6. Jaoqnellne. A Story of the Beformatlon in Holland. By Mrs. 

HABDT ( JANBT GtoBDON). 

e. The Minister's Daughter, and Old Anthony's Will Tales for 
the Young. By M. M. Follabd. 

7. The Two Sisters. By M. M. FoUard. 

& A Needle and Thread : A Tale for Oirls. By Emma J. Barnes, 

Anthor of * Faithful and True; or, The Mother's Legacy.' 

9. Nonna : A Story of the Days of Julian the Apostate. By Ellen 

Falmeb. 

10. An Earl's Daughter. A Story for the Young. By M. M. FoUard, 

Anthor of \ The Two Sisters/ etc. etc. 

11. Doing and Dreaming. A Tale for the Young. By Edward 

Gabbbtt. 

12. Vain Ambition ; or. Only a OirL By Emma Davenport. Author 

of * Our Birthdays,' etc. 

13. The Cottagers of Olenbumle. A Scottish Tale. By Elizabeth 

Hamilton. 

14. My New Home: A Woman's Diary. 

16. Home Heroines. Tales for Glrla By T. S. Arthur. 

16. The Rosevllle Family. By Mrs. A. S. Orr. 

17. Leah. A Tale of Ancient Palestine. By Mrs. A. S. Orr. 



NIMMO'S 

Sunday ' School Reward Books, 

SmaU crovm Svo, cloth extra, in an enti/rdy new and elegant binding, 
price la. &d. e<ich volume, Illustrated. 



1. One Hour a Week: Fifty-two 

Bible Lessons for the 
Yonng. 

2. TheStoxyof JolmHeywood: 

An Historical Tale of the 
Time of Harry vm. By 
Chables Bbucb, Author 
of *How Frank began to 
Climb,* etc 
8. Lessons from Rose Hill ; and 
LnTLB Naunettb. 

4b Great and Good Women: 
Biographies for Girls. By 
Ltdia H. Sigouknet. 

6. At Home and Abroad; or, 
Uncle William's Adven- 
tures. 

6. Alfjred and his Mother; or, 

Seeking the Kingdom. By 
Kathabob K Mat. 

7. Asriel; or, The Crystal Cnp. 

A Tale for the Young. By 
Mrs. HEin>EBSON. 

a The Kind Governess; or. 

How to make Home Happy. 



9. Percy and Ida. By Katha- 

BiNE E. Mat. 
la Three Wet Sundays with the 
Book of Joshua. By 
EiXEN Palmeb, Author of 
* Christmas at the Beacon,* 
etc. etc. 

11. The Fishermen of Galilee ; 

or, Sunday Talks with 
Papa. By Ellen Falbieb. 

12. From Cottage to Castle; 

or. Faithful in Little. A 
Tale founded on Fact. By 
M. H., Author of ' The Bed 
Velvet Bible,' etc. 

18. The Story of a Moss Rose ; 
or, Buth and the Orphan 
Family. By Chas. Bbuce. 

14k The Children's Honr : Talks 
to Young People. By 
Chables Bbuce, Author 
of » Noble Mottoes.' *The 
Book of Noble English- 
women,' etc. With a Pre- 
face by Eev. E. Paxton 
Hood. 



WORKS OF THE 

REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 



In amaU crown Svo, cloth extra, in an enti/rdy new and elegant 
binding, price la, 6(2. each voluTne, Illustrated, 



1. 
2. 
8. 

4. 
6. 



Bible Blessings. 
The Best Things. 
Bible Wonders. 
Bible Jewels. 

Bills from the Fountain of 
Life. 



6. Leaves from the Tree Of Lift. 

7. Pebbles firom the Brook. 

8. The Giants, and How to fight 
Them; and Wonderful Things. 

9. The Safe Compass, and How 
it Points. 



By the aame Author. Price 2«. eacJu 

The mug's Highway ; or, niustrations of the Commandments. 
Nature's Wonders. 
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Selections from 



NIMMO'S 

SUNDAY AND WEEK-DAY REWARD BOOKS. 

JSmali crovm 8vo, cloth extra^ new bindings^ TUugtrated, price Is, 6d. each. 



1. The Sculptor of Bmges. By 

Mrs. W. G. Hall. 

2. ClirlstmaB at the Beacon : A 

Tale for the Young. By 
Ellen Falbier. 

8. The Sea and the Savages : 
A Story of Adventure. 
By Habold Lincoln. 

4. The Swedish Singer; or, 

The Story of Vanda Bosen- 
dahL By Mrs. W. G. 
Hall. 

5. Uy Beautiful Home; or, 

Lily's Search. By Ohas. 
Bruce. 

6. Summer Holidays at Silver- 

sea. By E. BosALiE 
Salmon. 

7. Fred Graham's Resolve. By 

the Author of ^Mat and 
Sofie,' etc. etc. 

8. Wilton School; or, Harry 

Campbell's Kevenge. A 
Tale. Byr.E.WEATHERLY. 

9. Grace Harvey and her 

(Dousins. 



10. Bund Mercy; and other 

Tales for the Young. By 
Gertrude Orockford. 

11. Evan Lindsay. By Margaret 

Eraser Tttler, Author 
of * Tales of Otood and Great 
Kings,' etc. 

12. Harvey Sinclair; or, ALesson 

for Life. By the Author of 
*Pred Graham's Resolve,' 
etc. 

13. The Boys of Willoughby 

School: A Tale. By 
BoBERT Biohardson, B. A. 

14. Buth Se3rton ; or. The Cross 

and the Crown. By Edfih 

AWSBT. 

15. The Choristers of Ravens- 

wood. By Alice Jackson, 
Author of 'Mattie's Mis- 
take.' 

16. A Goat-boy Baronet; or, 

Cyril the Landless Laird. 
By Jennie Chappell, 
Author of * Crossed with 
Silver,' etc. 



NIMMO'S EIGHTEENPENMT 60TS' FAYOURITES. 

New Editions, in smdU crovm 8w, doth extra, elegamt and 

characteristic binding. 



1. THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

2. THE mSTORT OF SANDFORD AND MERTON. 



3. THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 
Goldsmith. 



Poems and Essays. By Oliver 



4. THE FABLES OF iESOF AND OTHERS. Translated into English; 

with Instructive Applications, by Samuel Croxall, D.D. 



W. P, Nitnmo, Hay, & Mitchell's Catalogue, n 

N IM MO'S 

ONE SHILLING ILLUSTRATED JUVENILE BOOKS. 

Small crown Syo, Coloured Frontispieces, handsomely bound In cloth, 

Illuminated, price Is. each. 



1. Four Little People and their Friends. 

2. Elizabeth; or, The EzUes of Siberia. A Tale from the French of 

Madame Cottin. 
8. Paul and Virginia. From the French of Bemardin Saint-Pierre. 
4. Little Threads : Tangle Thread, GK>lden Thread, and Silver Thread. 

6. Benjamin Franklin, the Printer Boy. 
6L Barton Todd, and the Young Lawyer. 

7. The Perils of Greatness : The Story of Alexander Menzikoff. 

8. Little Crowns, and How to Win Them. By Rev. Joseph A. Collier. 

9. Great Riches : Nelly Rivers' Story. By Aunt Fanny. 

10. The Right Way, and the Contrast. 

11. The Daisy's First Winter. And other Stories. By H. Beecher Stowe. 

12. The Old Farmliouse; or, Alice Morton's Home. And other Stories. 

By M. M. POLLAKD. 

13. Twyf ord Hall ; or, Rosa's Christmas Dinner, and what she did with it. 

By Ghables Bsuoe. 

14. The Discontented Weathercock. And other Stories for Children. By 

M. Jones. 

15. Out at Sea. And other Stories. By Two Authors. 

16. The Story of Waterloo ; or. The Fall of Napoleon. 

17. Sister Jane's Little Stories. Edited by Louisa Loughborough. 

18. Uncle John's First Shipwreck; or. The Loss of the Brig < Nellie.' By 

Chaeles BsncE, Author of ^ Noble Mottoes,' etc. 

19. The History of a Lifeboat. By Richard Rowe, Author of ' The Tower 

on the Tor,* etc. 



NEW SHILLING BOOKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 

In attractive Bindings^ each with Frontispiece. 



1. The Vulture's Nest. And other Stories. By Ascott R. Hope, Author of 

Stories of • Whitminster,* 'Stories out of School-Time,' etc. 

2. 'Dumps.' And other Stories. By the same Author. 

3. A Night in a Snowstorm. And other Stories. By Charles Bruce. 

4. Dick's Dog. And other Stories of Country Boys. By Ascott R. Hope. 

6. Crossed with Silver. By Jennie Chappell, Author of *Wait tUl it 
Blooms,' etc. 

6. Three School Friends. A Tale for Girls. By Edith Awsby, Author of 

'RuthSeyton.' 

7. The Blaltese Cross. And other Tales for Girls. By Jennie Chappell, 

Author of ' Crossed with Silver,' etc. 

8. Fred Leicester; or, The Southern Cross, and Charles's Wain. And 

other Stories. By Richard Rowe, Author of ' Jack Afloat and Ashore,' 
etc. 

9. Our Sailmaker's Yam. By Mrs. George Cupples. And other Stories 

of the Sea, by Popular Authors. 
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NIMMO'S 

NINEPENNY SERIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 

Square fooUcap 890, toith nhutrationa^ degantly bound in cloth, 

price 9d, each. 



This Series of Books will be fonnd unequalled for genuine interest and 
value, and it is believed they will 'be eagerly welcomed by thoughtful 
children of both sexes. Parents may rest assured that each Volume 
teaches some noble lesson, or enforces some valuable truth. 

1. In the Brave Days of Old; or, The Story of the Spanish 

Armada. For Boys and Girls. 

2. The Lost Bnby. By fhe Anthor of * The Basket of Flowers,' 

eta 

8. Leslie Boss ; or. Fond of a Lark. By Charles Brace. 
4. My First and Last Voyage. By Bei^amin Clarke. 
6. Little Katie: A Fairy Story. By Charles Brace. 

6. Being Afraid. And other Stories for the Yoang. By Charles 

Stuabt. 

7. The Toll-Keepers. And other Stories for the Yoong. By 

Benjamut Olabkb. 

8. Dick Barford : A Boy who woold go down Hill. By Charles 

Bbuce. 

9. Joan of Arc ; or. The Story of a Noble Life. Written for 

Girls. 

10. Helen Siddal: A Story for Children. By Ellen Palmer. 

11. Mat and Sofie : A Story for Boys and Girls. 

12. Peace and War. By the Anthor of * The Basket of Flowers,' 

etc. 
18. Periloos Adventares of a French Soldier in Algeria. 

14. The Magic Glass; or. The Secret of Happiness. 

15. Hawk's Dene : A Tale for Children. By Katharine E. May. 

16. Little Maggie. And other Stories. By the Anthor of ' The 

Joy of Well-Doing,* etc. etc 

17. The Brother's Legacy; or. Better than Gold. By M. M. 

POLLABD. 

18. The Little Sisters ; or, Jealoosy. And other Stories for the 

Young. By the Author of ' Little Tales for Tiny Tots,* etc. 

19. Kate's New Home. By Cedl Scott, Anthor of *ChryBBie 

Lyle,* etc 
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|timm0'8 S^ki^mn^ ^txbmth §00h8- 

Small foolscap Svo, Uluslra^, handsomely bound in cloth, 

price 6d, each. 



1. Pe/a/rU for IMtU People. 

2. Oreat Lessons for LUUe 

People. 

3. Beason in Ehyme : A Poetry 

Book for the Toong. 

4. jEsop*s LUUe FdbU Book. 

5. Orapesfrom the Oreat Vine. 

6. The Pot of Chid. 

7. Story Pictures from the Bible. 

8. The TaUes of Stone: IHustra- 

tions of the Commandments. 

9. Ways of Doing Good. 

10. Stories aboiU our Dogs. By 

Hakbist Beechkb Stows. 

11. I%e BedrWimged Goose. 

12. The Hermit of the JSiUs. 

13. EflU^s Christmas, a/nd other 
Stories. By Adelaide Austen. 

A Visit to Gra/ndmother, and 
other Stories for the Young. 

Bihle Stories for Yowng 
People. By Adelaide Austem. 

The Little Woodnum and his 
Dog Caesar. By Mrs. Shebwood. 

17. Anuyng the Mountains : Tales 

for the Young. By Adelaide 
Austen. 

18. Little Gems for LUUe Beaders. 

19. DoycmrDuty, cf/mewhat toUU 

and other Stories for the Young. 

20. Noble Joe: A Tale fw ChU- 

dren. By Adelaide Austen. 

21. Lucy Vernon, ami other Stories 

for the Young. 

22. Anecdotes of Famvrite Ani- 

mals told for Children. By 
Adelaide Austen. 



14, 
16, 
16, 



23. Little Hervry amd his Bea/rer, 

By Mrs. Shebwood. 

24. The Holidays <U WUton, and 

other Stories. By Adblazdb 
Austen. 

25. Chryssie Lyle: A Tale for the 

Young. By Cecil Soott. 

26. LittieJElsie among the Quarry- 

men. By Ellen Palmbb. 

27. The Lesson of Obedience. By 

the Bey. Riohabd Newton, D.D. 

28. The Lesson of Diligence. By 

the Rey.RioHABD Newton, DJD. 

29. Fergus: A Tale. By Jacob 

Abbott. 

30. Gilbert and his Mother. By 

Jaoob Abbott. 

31. The Shepherd of Salisbwry 

Plain. By Hannah Mobb. 

32. EmUy Barton, and other 

Stories. By Chables and Mabt 
Lamb. 

33. Elizabeth ViUiers, and other 

Stories. By Chables and Mary 
Lamb. 

34. The GrateftU Negro. By 

Mabia Edgewobth. 

36, Forgive ami Forget. By 
Mabia Edgewobth. 

36. Waae not, Wa/nt not. By 

Mabia Edgewobth. 

37. The False Key. By Maria 

Edgewobth. 

38. The Bracelets. By Maria 

Edgewobth. 



"gmma'^ Jf0ttrpmng ^vibmxh §00k«* 

The ahffve Series of Books is also kept in embossed and illuminated 
paper cover, beautifully printed in gold from entirely new designs, 
price 4//. each. 
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Selections from 



NIMMO'S FOURPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES FOR CHILDREN, by Mrs. Sherwood, 
Jane Taylor, Richard Rowe, etc. 



."^.^■^^-^^-^-^^>.^-s.^>.- 



Dtmy 18mo, cUtth^ Illustrated, 

1. Ctoorge and his Fenny, by Mrs. Sherwood ; and other Tales. 

2. Lncy and Her Mother, by Jane Taylor ; and other Tales. 
8. Getting on in Life, and other Tales. 

4. Bessie Blake the Farmer's Daughter, by Bichard Bowe ; and. 

other Tales. 

5. Th» Busy Bee, by Mrs. Sherwood; and other Tales. 

6. Try to be Happy, and other Tales. 

7. The Story of the Rose, by Mrs. Sherwood ; and other Tales. 

8. Brave and Tme, and other Tales. 

9. The Young Apprentice, by Jaive Taylor ; and other Tales. 

10. Bogie's Fony, and other Tales. 

11. Emily's Temptation, by Mrs. Sherwood ; and other Tales. 

12. Fhilip's Day Dream, and other Tales. 

18. The Orphan Boy, by Mrs. Sherwood ; and other Tales. 
14. The One Thing Needful, and other Tales. 

16. Little Sins, by Mrs. Sherwood ; and other Tales. 
18. The Indian Chief, and other Tales. 

17. The Little Dog Trusty, and other Tales. 

18. The Kind Bear, and other Tales. 

HEW SERIESJFJPEmjREWARD BOOKS. 

In beautiful Coloured Covers, done in Chromo-Lithomphy. Six 
different Designs, very pretty and attractive. Demy 18mo, 
16 pp. Each with a Frontispiece. 



/ 



1. Try to he Happy. 

2. Eyes and Ears. 

8. n^ Little Teachers. 

4. The Fourth Commandment. 

6. A Talk about Fighting. 

8. MofEat's Lion Adventures. 

7. The Little Factory OirL 

8. George and His Fenny. 

9. The Little Dog Trusty. 



10. Faithful unto Death. 
IL Abraham's Sacrifice. 

12. Getting on in Life. 

13. I can do without it. 

14. The Little Busy Bee. 

16. TheStoryofaDay'sFleasure. 

16. The Lonely Lighthouse. 

17. LitUe Sins. 

18. It doesn't KEatter. 



•s.'s.'vw-" 



These may he had either separatelt/^ or in three Packets at 6d, eacJL 
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NIMMO'S BIRTH-DAY BOOKS. 

In Foolscap 16mo. 
Cloth extra, red edges, Is. ; gilt edges, Is. 6d. ; padded cloth, iu boxes, 
Is. 6d. ; paste grain, round comers, 2s. ; paste grain, padded, 
2s. 6d.; German calf, padded, 4s.; and in armadillo grain, ds. 

1. Bible Words for Birth-Days ; Consisting of a Text of Scripture 

and Verse of Hymn for Every Day in the Year. 

2. Birth-Day Greetings; Consisting of Poetical Extracts and 

Mottoes for Every Day in the Year. 

3. The Birth-Day Book of Wit and Humour ; Consisting of Witty 

and Humorous Extracts for Every Day in the Year. 

4. The Birth-Day Oracle; or, Whom shall I Blarry? Guesses at 

the Character and Appearance of your future Husband or Wife. 

5. The Little Folk's Birth-Day Book ; or, Something Gk)od about 

Children, Child-life, Flowers, etc., for Every Day in the Year. 
Selected and Arranged by C. B., Compiler of the * Birth-day 
Book of Proverbs.* 

6. A Cup of Blessing for Every Day In the Tear. Being a Birth- 

Day Book of Cheering and Consolatory Texts selected from 
Scripture and other Sources. By C. B. 

7. The Lyric Birth-Day Book. Snatches of Song gathered from the 

Lyric Poets, and arranged for Every Day in tike Year. By D. H. 

8. Mrs. Hemans* Birth-Day Book. A Selection of Beautiful 

Passages from the Poems of Felicia Hemans, arranged as a 
Daily Text Book. By R G. B. 

9. Birth-Day Chimes from Longfellow. Six Hundred Quotations 

from his Poems, arranged as a Daily Text Book. By S. P. L. 

10. Birth-day Chimes from Shakespeare. A Text Book of Choice 

Extracts from his Works. 

11. Birth-day Chlmies from Buma Selections from the Poems, 

Songs, and Ballads of Robert Burns. 

12. What Saith the Master? A Daily Text Book in the very Words 

of our Lord. Selected by Mat Cochrajie. 



In Crown 16mo. 

Limp cloth, 2s. ; doth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; paste grain, round comers, 
ds. ; paste grain, padded, Ss. 6d. ; German calf, padded, 6s. *, 
and imitation ivory, ds. 6d. 

1. The Birth-Day Book of Proverbs ; Consisting of a Serious, 

Satirical, or Humorous Sentence, Proverb, and verse of Poetry 
for Every Day in the Year. By C. B. 

2. Anld AcqiiAtaLtance : A Birth-Day Book of the Wise and Tender 

Words of Robert Bums. Compiled by Jambs B. Becks, a Grand- 
nephew of the Poet. 

3. The Household Birth-Day Book and Marriage and OMtnary 

Register. With the Dates of Births, Marriages, and Deaths of 
over One Thousand Eminent Men and Women. 
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16 W. p. Nimmo, Hay, & Mitchell's Catalogue. 
NIMMO'8 SIXPENNY BIRTH -DAY BOOKS. 

In crovm 16mo, cloth extra, red edges, price Qd.; and m Perncm 

calf, gilt edges. Is, 

1. HEAVENLY LIOHT. Cheering Texts firom Scripture. A Birth- 

day Book for Every Day i n the Year. 

2. BIBTH-DAT ECHOES FEOM THE POETS. A Selection of Choice 

Quotations, arranged for Every Day in the Tear. 
8. DAILT MAXims. A Btrth-di^ Text Book of Proverbs and Wise 

Sayings. Selected from Various Sources. 
4. THORN BLOSSOM. Quotations Grave and Gay, arranged as a 

Birth-day Text Book. 

New Edition, Forty-first Thousand, in small 8vo, cloth extra, gilt 
edges, new and elega/nt binding in colours, price Is, 6d., 

AOBOSS THE BTVEB. Twelve Views of Heaven. By Norman 
Maoleod, D.D. ; R. "W. Hamilton, D.D. ; Bobebt S. Oandlish, 
D.D.; James Hamilton, D.D. ; etc. 

NIMMO'S MINIATURE LIBRARY. 

In crown 2>2mo, with carmine lines round each page, and neatly bound 

in doth and gold, price 6d, each. 

RELIGIOUS. 

1. SAINTLY WORDS. Being Devout Thoughts gathered from the 

Writinga of A'Kk mpis, Auoustinb, and Jebemt Tatlob. 

2. LIGHT FROM THE SACRED PAGE. Being a Religious Text 

Book in the very Words of Scripture. 
8. POETRT OF CHRISTIAN LIFE AND EXPERIENCE. 
4. WATCHWORDS FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING. Being Good Thoughts 

selec ted fr o m th e Best Religious Writers. 
6. ACROSS THE RIVER. Scriptural Views of the Heavenly Home. 

By Dr. Noeman Macleod, Dr. Oandlish, etc. Miniature 

Edition Abridged. 
6. COUNSEL AND COMFORT FOR DAILY LIFE. Selected from 

the Works of the Best Religious Writers. 



GENERAL. 

1. THOUGHTS FROM EMERSON. Selected by the Editor of 

* Winno wings from Wordsworth.* 

2. FAVOURITE ESSAYS OF ELIA (CHARLES LAMB). 

3. WINNOWINGS FROM WORDSWORTH. Edited by John 

Bobebtbon. 

4. PEEPS INTO PEP7S DIARY. Edited by J. R. 

5. GOLDSMITH'S * SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER.' 

6. CHILD LORE. A Selection of Folk Legends and Rhymes. 
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